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PREFACE. 


THE  following  tables  are  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  <c  Elucidations  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Theological 
Statements,"  recently  published. 

The  theological  views,  which  Dr.  Hampden  has 
of  late  adopted,  are  therein  very  candidly  summed 
up,  and  that  as  much  as  possible  in  Dr.  Hampden's 
own  words ;  yet  the  right  fear  of  over-stating  or 
colouring  that  writer's  views,  appears  to  have  led 
the  author  of  the  Elucidations  rather  to  under- 
state them.  The  passages  therein  selected  from 
Dr.  Hampden's  writings  (and  this  has  been  (tone 
with  great  judgment  and  care)  carry  with  them  a 
far  more  decided  condemnation  than  any  summary 
of  his  views  could  exhibit,  or  than  the  mild  author  of 
the  "  Elucidations"  has  allowed  himself  to  pass. 
Another  course,  however,  equally  fair  to  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, appeared  to  be  open,  whereby  the  Church 
generally,  might  (without  the  intermixture  of  any 
comments)  be  informed  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
her,  from  the  principles  now  transplanted  into  her 
theology.  And  this  was,  by  simply  extracting  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hampden,  and  setting  them  side  by 
side  with  her  Articles. 

This,  however,  it  should  be  plainly  understood,  is 
not  done  with  any  idea  of  passing  judgment  upon  the 
personal  faith  of  Dr.  H.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  the  earlier  faith  planted  in  the  soul  yet  survives, 
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and  we  trust  and  pray  that  it  may  survive,  unharmed, 
if  possible,  by  the  later  philosophical  system,  which 
has  been  admitted  into  the  intellect.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  case :  it  is  a  blessing  annexed  by  God  to  re- 
ligious education,  and  stedfastness  of  religious  prac- 
tice. The  belief  is  then  so  fixed,  as  not  to  be  readily 
shaken  or  destroyed  by  what,  under  other  circum- 
stances, becomes  fatal  to  it.  Hence  we  see  repeat- 
edly, in  the  history  of  the  Church,  persons  setting 
out  at  different  times  with  the  same  maxims  and 
principles,  but  the  one  following  them  to  Socinianism 
or  infidelity,  the  other  restrained  by  the  power  of 
God  within  them,  and  stopping  short  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  blessedly,  although  incon- 
sistently. The  heart  believeth,  while  the  intellect 
ought  consistently  to  disbelieve.  In  a  yet  extremer 
case,  the  Rationalists  of  Germany  have  at  last  seen, 
what  had  long  ago  been  pointed  out  to  them  by  the 
believing  writers,  that  their  position  was  of  all  the 
most  inconsistent  ;  that  they  must,  if  consistent, 
return  to  a  sounder  faith,  or  plunge  deeper  into  Pan- 
theism. The  division  is  now  being  made  ;  some 
sinking  into  this  form  of  Atheism,  others  returning 
to  Christianity.  Yet  they,  for  these  threescore  years, 
have  been  boasting  themselves  of  what  now  appears 
to  have  been  intellectually  inconsistent. 

Although,  however,  through  this  inconsistency,  the 
evil  be  often  happily  mitigated  to  individuals,  it  is  not 
less,  but  even  more,  dangerous  to  the  Church,  on  the 
very  ground,  that  the  private  character  of  the  individual 
disguises  the  danger  involved  in  his  tenets.  "  He  has 
not  become  a  Socinian,  or  the  like,"  people  argue, 
<c  what  harm  is  there  then  in  his  opinions?"  The 
parallel  history  of  Semler  furnishes  the  answer. 


It  is  notorious  that  he  was  the  founder  of  that  sys- 
tem, which  grew  into  Rationalism,  and  is  now  ending 
in  a  form  of  Atheism.  Yet  Semler  himself  was  nei- 
ther Rationalist  nor  Pantheist ;  nay,  he  wrote  against 
an  unbelieving  writer  of  the  day,  whose  views  were 
afterwards  for  the  most  part  adopted  by  the  Ration- 
alists, (the  author  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments.) 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  School  of  the  Pietists ; 
and  although  an  over- confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
and  the  "  thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think,"  led  him  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
discoverer  of  the  faults  of  the  old  Church  system, 
and  a  teacher  of  new  things,  yet  he  himself  was  kept 
back  by  his  early  faith  from  the  results  to  which  he 
led  others.  At  the  end  of  a  long  life,  when  he  had 
seen  the  dreadful  harvest,  which  had  sprung  from 
seed  sown  by  himself,  he  drew  back  yet  further,  shel- 
tered himself  under  what  he  called  and  what  was 
"  his  private  religion*,"  and  was  amazed  and  grieved 


*  I  cannot  but  subjoin  the  remark  of  a  Rationalist  historian, 
as  shewing  the  downward  course  in  these  cases.  Vaterhad  said, 
(and  truly,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  although  Semler's 
errors  did  arise  in  an  wwreligious  temperament,  which  he  subdued 
riot,)  "  Semler's  proceedings  did  not  in  the  least  arise  from  any 
"  disinclination  to  practical  Christianity  :  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
"  quite  alive  to  this,  and  maintained  it  within  himself,  distin- 
"  guishing  his  private  religion  from  his  pursuits  as  a  theologian." 
On  this  he  remarks  further  in  a  note,  "  This  his  private  religion 
"  (whose  distinctness  he  wished  to  establish  as  a  principle)  at- 
"  tached  itself,  accordingly,  to  practical  Christianity,  and  retired 
"  behind  his  investigations,  wherein,  when  he  was  engaged,  he 
"  considered  himself  as  altogether  in  a  different  field.  Whereas, 
"  after  him,  when  this  same  distinction  was  made,  the  case  was 
"  reversed  :  the  private  religion  of  the  preachers  was  generally 
*'  the  freest ;  their  public  preaching  was  practical  Christianity — 
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at  the  work  which  his  own  hands  had  wrought.  In 
like  manner,  it  has  well  been  said  of  Dr.  Hampden's 
works,  that  they  contain  "  the  major  and  minor 
premiss  of  Socinianism  :"  we  trust  that  Dr.  Hampden 
may  be  preserved  from  the  result  at  which  he  would 
consistently  arrive ;  but  others,  less  guarded,  un- 
doubtedly will  not :  one  individual,  whose  writings 
and  maxims  forcibly  recal  to  mind  those  of  Dr. 
Hampden,  has  already  become  a  disbeliever  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance,  which,  while  it 
may  tend  to  account  for  the  theory  being  entertained  by 
Dr.  Hampden,  without  destroying  his  faith,  may  yet 
further  illustrate  its  danger  to  others.  The  spiritual 
danger,  too  likely  to  attach  to  sucli  a  theory,  would 
attach  for  the  most  part,  at  least  most  visibly,  either 
to  the  mind  which  originated  it,  or  to  those  who 
should  receive  it  into  their  mind,  while  as  yet  im- 
mature and  unformed.  Dr.  Hampden  has  been  ex- 
posed to  neither  of  these  dangers.  The  theory  pro- 
mulgated in  his  recent  writings  has  neither  been  part 
of  the  development  of  his  own  mind,  nor  admitted 
into  it  at  a  period  when  it  was  likely  most  to  affect 
that  development.  It  is,  in  its  substance,  that  which 
has  formed  the  substance  of  every  negative  system, 
which  has  assumed  the  title  of  Christianity — that 
whatever  in  the  teaching  even  of  the  early  and  uni- 
versal Church  goes  beyond  the  words  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture is  to  be  regarded  as  mere  human  speculation ; 
that  all  (whether  in  the  Church,  or  among  those 
hitherto  accounted  heretics)  who  used  any  phrase 

"  afterwards,  the  religion  of  reason."    (Gesch.  d.  Christl,  Kirche, 
p.  595.) 
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not  employed  in  holy  Scripture,  are  equally  charge- 
able with  speculation ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  in  the  Nicene  Creed  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  form  of  sound  words 
delivered  by  the  Apostles,  (2  Tim.  i.  13.)  but  as  the 
invention  of  men  ;  that  every  statement  not  involved 
in  Scripture  words,  whether  Athanasian,  Arian,  Soci- 
nian,  or  Pelagian,  is  alike  an  addition  to  the  "  naked 
truth"  of  the  Gospel ;  the  one  perhaps  wandering 
yet  further  from  the  truth  than  the  other,  or  in 
Dr.  Hampden's  words,  one  "  more  obviously  injurious 
(sic)  than  the  other  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Faith  V 
but  all  alike  speculation ;  neither  admitting  of  being 
maintained  against  the  other,  neither  capable  of  truth 
or  falsehood.  This  is  the  old  theory  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  whenever  the  system  traditionally 
received  by  the  Church  was  to  be  attacked :  the 
form,  in  which  it  is  now  invested,  is  borrowed  from 
a  modern  French  philosophy.  Received  into  the 
mind  about  the  period  of  middle  life,  when  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's belief  had  long  been  fixed,  it  may  very  possibly 
lie  there,  an  uncongenial  and  foreign  element.  It  has 
been  received  as  an  ingenious  theory;  the  authori- 
ties whereon  it  rested,  partially  followed  out,  subse- 
quently to  its  reception ;  but  its  whole  consequences 
neither  perceived  nor  entertained.  Will  this  be  so, 
however,  when  it  is  proposed  to  immature  minds, 
minds,  which  in  the  energy  of  youth  follow  out  unhe- 
sitatingly every  theory  laid  before  them,  and  have  as 
yet  no  fixed  principles  to  stay  them?  This  is  fearful 
to  think  of. 

b  Bampt.  Lect.  p.  378. 
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It  seems  then  an  imperative  duty  to  set  before  the 
Church,  how  entirely  at  variance  the  principles  and 
views,  contained  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Hampden,  are  with,  the  whole  Christian  faith,  as  she 
receives  it ;  that  the  question  is  not  about  the  one  or 
the  other  doctrinal  error,  (though  grave  in  itself,)  but 
that  they  are  two  opposite  systems,  which  cannot  stand 
together :  the  one  must  ultimately  destroy  the  other, 
in  any  Church,  wherein  both  are  entertained.  This 
has  been  shewn  patiently  and  candidly  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  following  extracts  ;  and  the  writer  of  this 
preface  has  himself  re-examined  the  passages  in  the 
context,  and  guarantees  their  fairness  arid  accuracy. 

These  extracts  are,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  suffi- 
cient to  shew  the  opposition  between  the  teaching  of 
Dr.  Hampden,  and  that  of  the  Church.  As,  however, 
some  of  the  language  used  by  Dr.  Hampden  is  un- 
usual, and,  in  fact,  all  Dr.  Hampden's  deviations  are 
referrible  to  one  false  fundamental  principle  ;  it  is 
perhaps  fairer  towards  him,  and  more  faithful  to  the 
Church,  briefly  to  state  the  system,  upon  which  this 
language  is  founded. 

The  object,  then,  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures is  briefly  stated  at  their  outset.  He  begins  with 
remarking  (p.  1.)  on  the  two  obstacles  which  have 
counteracted  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  moral  and 
intellectual,  "  the  self-righteousness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  pride  of  the  human  understanding  ;" 
and  these  he  designates  as  "  Vice"  and  "  Theory;  both 
of  which  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  drama 
of  religion."  He  then  states  his  purpose  to  be,  to  set 
forth  the  force  of  the  pride  of  intellect,  or  4C  Theory, 
in  its  relation  to  the  divine  truths  of  our  religion;" 
remarking,  that  previous  investigations  have  been 
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confined  to  the  "  view  of  the  human  passions  in  their 
relation  to  the  divine  truth,  or  of  human  nature  in 
general,  in  its  reception  of  the  Gospel ;  omitting  to 
shew  how  the  intellect  of  man  has  insinuated  its  own 
conclusions  into  the  body  of  the  revelation  in  the  course 
of  its  transmission."  So,  in  the  words  of  his  Preface, 
he  has  "endeavoured  to  take  some  account  of  that 
resistance,  which  the  human  agent  has  opposed  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  truth,  as  it  was  purely  inspired,"  (p.  vi.) 
and  whereby  ft  the  fields  of  Christ's  vineyard  have 
been  overrun  with  thorns  and  weeds."  (Ib.  p.  viii.) 

It  is,  unhappily,  no  new  observation,  that  the  pride 
of  human  intellect  and  speculation  have  opposed 
themselves  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  The  holy 
Apostles  warned  the  Church  against  the  influence  of 
"  false  philosophy,"  which  the  heretical  impugners  of 
their  authority  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ing, which  they  had  committed  as  a  deposit  with  the 
Church.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it 
was  thought  that  the  Church  had  long  guarded  this 
deposit  faithfully,  (whence  our  Reformers,  in  their 
contest  with  Rome,  boldly  appeal  to  the  six  first 
centuries,)  and  they  traced  this  influence  of  "  false 
philosophy,"  in  the  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
profane  boldness  of  the  Arians,  or  the  rationalism  of 
the  Pelagians  ;  in  those,  in  short,  who  had  set  up  new 
teaching,  contrary  to  that,  which  the  universal  Church 
had  inherited  from  the  Apostles.  Of  late,  however, 
men — mere  sciolists  in  Ecclesiatical  History — (follow- 
ing  the  example  of  Godfrey  Arnold)  have  reversed 
this  statement,  and  sought  to  justify  the  heretics,  and 
impugn  the  early  Church.  The  peculiarity,  then, 
of  the  modern  view  is  in  its  application.  Of  old  this 
principle  was  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  those  with- 
out the  Church :  by  moderns,  and  Dr.  Hampden,  in 


that  of  the  Church  herself,  and  in  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments wherein  the  belief  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
has  been  embodied,  and  we  ourselves  to  this  day  have 
received  it. 

The  distinctive  characters,  again,  of  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin,  the  speculativeness  of  the  Greek  and  the 
practicalness  of  the  Latin,  have  been  long  ago  ob- 
served; whence  it  happened  that  the  Greek  Church 
had  principally  to  meet  speculative,  the  Latin  practi- 
cal, heresies,  i.  e.  heresies  relating  to  human  nature 
and  human  powers.  On  the  modern  view,  however, 
whereby  the  evil  is  to  be  traced  within  the  Church, 
the  speculation  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  found  either  in 
their  insisting  on  those  solemn  words,  whereby  truths 
concerning  the  Divine  Nature  are  declared  in  holy 
Scripture,  or  in  those  statements,  which  have  hither- 
to been  regarded  as  closing  up  the  subject  against 
presumptuous  speculation  H  ;  the  practical  character 
of  the  Latins  is  mainly  recognized  in  the  dexterity 
wherewith  they  enforced  the  decisions  of  the  Greek 
Church,  or  turned  their  own  controversies  into  a 
means  of  enlarging  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Church. 

The  corrupting  speculations  thus  attributed  to  the 
Church,  Dr.  Harnpden  has  designated  by  the  name 
of  "  Scholastic  Theology,"  not,  in  his  sense,  the 
Theology  of  the  Schoolmen  commonly  so  called,  but 
commencing  1000  years  before  its  ultimate  decay, 
(p.  7.)  and  so  including  the  whole  period  wherein  the 
Christian  Faith  was  established,  and  its  language  on 
the  main  Articles  fixed  by  means  of  the  Councils  of 
the  universal  Church.  "  This  philosophy  is  an 


"  Dr.  H.  admits  that  Origen  contradicts  his  view,  but  corrects 
him. 
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"  atmosphere  of  mist,  through  which  the  early  beams 
"  of  Divine  light  have  been  transmitted  to  us."  (p.  8.) 

This  philosophy,  according  to  Dr.  Hampden,  is 
derived  partly  from  Platonism,  partly  from  Aristotle : 
Platonism  furnishing  speculations  which  were  amal- 
gamated with  Christianity ;  the  logic  of  Aristotle 
providing  an  instrument,  and  fostering  the  inclination, 
of  forming  human  and  unauthorized  deductions  from 
Divine  Truth.  "  The  Church,  opposing  Platonism,  as 
"  a  sect  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  Christianity, 
"  still  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  intermixture  of  its 
"  speculations  with  the  vital  truths  of  religion."  (p.  11.) 
"  Amidst  all  the  disavowals  of  the  system  (of  Aris- 
"  totle)  which  it  strenuously  made,  the  Church  be- 
"  came  unawares  Aristotelic.  It  had  learnt  the  arts 
11  of  its  impugners,  and  spoke  the  language  of  their 
"  theories  in  its  own  authoritative  declarations  against 
"  them."  (p.  12.) 

The  principle,  whereon  Dr.  Hampden  objects  to 
these  "  theories,"  is  not  their  character  in  themselves, 
or  the  subjects  about  which  they  are  conversant,  but 
because  he  regards  them  as  "  deductions ;"  and,  as 
such,  he  holds,  that  without  a  fresh  revelation,  it  is 
utterly  uncertain  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  (p.  55.) 
All  statements  of  Divine  Truth,  whether  conveyed  in 
Scriptural  language  or  no,  so  soon  as  they  cease  to  be 
statements  of  a  Scriptural  fact,  are,  according  to  him, 
mere  theories.  The  most  accurate  comparison  of  holy 
Scripture  with  itself,  or  the  most  rigid  and  cogent 
deduction  from  combined  Scriptural  statements,  are 
uncertain  :  so  soon  as  we  go  beyond  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  historical  fact  therein  contained,  we  are  on 
the  ground  of  speculation  :  we  then  are  talking  about 
words  only,  not  of  things ;  about  theories,  not  truths  : 
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even  Scriptural  language  must  of  necessity  be  so 
inadequate  to  express  any  truth  concerning  God,  so 
mixed  up  with  the  weakness  of  the  human  writer, 
that  it  can  convey  to  us  no  definite  knowledge,  nor 
distinct  truth.  There  is,  according  to  Dr.  H.,  no  truth, 
except  in  the  bare  facts  intimated  to  us  in  Scripture. 
"  If  it  be  inquired,  then,"  he  says,  "  why  a  Logical 
"  Theology  should  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
"  tian  truth,  we  must  seek  an  account  of  the  case, 
"  not  in  the  associations  of  any  particular  truths  of 
"  human  reason  with  those  of  revelation,  but  in  the 
"  simple  fact  of  the  irrelevance  of  all  deduction  of  con- 
c<  sequences,  to  the  establishment  of  religious  doctrine." 
(p.  56.)  These  deductions  Dr.  H.  proceeds  to  speak 
of  as  "  idol  abstractions,"  "  phantoms  which  men  have 
"  called  into  being,"  (p.  55.)  and  "  episodic  additions" 
to  Christianity  ;  (p.  390.)  states  his  conviction  that 
they  are  "  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  infidelity 
"  which  prevails  among  speculative  men,"  (p.  56.) 
and  "  the  principal  obstacle  in  all  ages  to  the  union 
"  and  peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  (p.  53.) 

The  "  theories"  then  to  which  Dr.  Hampden  objects, 
are  not  the  "  Scholastic  Theology"  commonly  so  called; 
although  even  to  this  Dr.  H.  is  very  unjust,  and  one 
who  should  take  his  notion  from  him,  would  form  a 
very  false  and  inadequate  notion  of  those  (with  all 
their  defects)  great  men :  at  all  events  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  theology  ceased  (as  Dr.  Hampden 
admits)  at  the  Reformation :  our  Articles  declare, 
in  more  than  one  place,  against  its  "  vain  teaching:" 
our  Reformers  went  back  to  a  period  long  before  the 
Schoolmen,  and,  connecting  our  own  Church  with 
that  of  the  five  or  six  first  centuries,  noticed  the 
speculations  of  the  Schoolmen  but  to  condemn  them. 
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"  Scholasticism'*  is  a  title,  which  Dr.  Hampden  has 
taken  out  of  its  historical  use,  whereby  it  designates 
the  peculiar  speculative  theology  of  the  Schoolmen, 
and  has  applied  it  to  the  statements  of  Christian  truth 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Christian  doctrine  which  was  brought  out 
by  the  Arian  or  Pelagian  heresies,  and  their  several 
off-shoots.  Every  statement,  accordingly,  of  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  every  Article  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  as  received  in  our  Church,  (not  con- 
fined to  the  bare  statements  of  a  scriptural  fact,)  is 
comprehended  and  condemned  by  Dr.  Hampden  under 
this  title  of  "  Theory/'  "  Scholasticism,"  or  (as  a 
portion  of  Scholasticism)  "  Realism." 

The  controversies  of  the  Church  against  the  Eastern 
speculators  concerning  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  (Lect.  3.)  or  against  the 
Pelagians  in  the  West,  (Lect.  4,  5.)  fqrnish  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  illustration,  (as  indeed,  upon  these 
turns  in  great  measure  the  development  of  the 
Christian  Faith) :  accordingly,  Dr.  H.  finds  the  so- 
called  Scholasticism  precisely  in  those  points,  which 
have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  having  been  decided 
rightly  and  finally  in  the  earliest  and  pure  ages  of  the 
Church.  To  these  Dr.  Hampden  has  subjoined  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  supposing  it  to  have 
flowed  from  the  anti-Pelagian  theories,  (Lect.  7.)  thus 
animadverting  in  fact  upon  the  whole  range  of  vital 
Christian  doctrine. 

From  the  universal  scepticism,  to  which  this  theory 
legitimately  tends,  Dr.  Hampden  has  rescued  his  own 
faith,  by  distinguishing  between  doctrines  and  certain 
Scripture  facts.  Wherein  this  distinction  consists, 
or  what  of  Divine  Truth  is  thereby  left  to  us,  is  no 
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where  explained  in  the  Bampton  Lectures :  the 
clearest  statement  I  have  found,  occurs  in  a  passage 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Observations,"  p.  14,  15. 
(since  suppressed.)  "  When  I  say  ....  that  the 
11  Christian  revelation  is  matter  of  fact,  I  intend  by  it 
"  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  substance  of  the 
' '  revelation  is  the  doings  and  actions  of  God ;  I  have 
"  always  before  my  view  some  event  in  the  history  of 
"  God's  providences  to  which  I  refer  it.  In  this  sense 
"  the  truth  concerning  God  is  independent  of  any  pe- 
"  culiar  wording  of  it — its  proper  divine  character  is 
* '  exempted  from  all  alloy  which  the  imperfection  of  the 
"  writer,  the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances,  the  idiorn 
"  of  his  language,  may  accidentally  infuse  into  it." 

To  this  distinction  Dr.  Harnpden  was  led,  in  part, 
by  a  misapplication  of  the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler. 
That  great  Divine  silenced,  as  is  well  known,  the 
a  priori  arguments  of  the  Deist,  by  shewing  that  he 
must,  if  consistent,  become  an  Atheist,  since  the  facts 
of  Christianity,  to  which  he  objected,  were  analogous 
to  other  facts  in  the  ordinary  government  of  God ;  and 
yet  that  he  cannot  be  consistently  an  Atheist,  since 
what  is  called  natural  religion  is  conformable  to,  and 
supported  by,  facts  of  which  we  are  actually  cognizant. 
Bishop  Butler,  for  instance,  parallels  with  this  pur- 
pose the  fact  of  the  Atonement  with  analogous  facts 
in  God's  natural  government ;  "in  the  same  way  of 
goodness,  I  say,  though  in  a  transcendent  and  infi- 
nitely higher  degree."  p.  ii.  c.  5.  Bishop  Butler  then 
was  compelled,  by  his  line  of  argument,  to  descend  to 
the  low  ground  of  comparing  facts  with  facts ;  for 
the  Deist  could  not  object  to  the  facts  of  Christianity, 
unless  he  first  objected  to  those  which  he  saw  actually 
before  his  eyes.  But  what  Bishop  Butler  took  for 
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his  lowest  ground,  to  convince  "  those  that  are  with- 
out," Dr.  Hampden  has  taken  as  comprising  the 
whole  of  revelation ;  what  Bishop  Butler  employs 
against  a  priori  objections,  Dr.  Hampden  has  changed 
into  an  a  priori  argument  ;  what  Bishop  Butler 
maintained  negatively,  Dr.  Hampden  has  assumed  as 
the  sum  of  his  positive  truth.  He  takes  up  against 
what  he  terms  a  "  theoretic  logical  Christianity,"  the 
same  ground  which  Bishop  Butler  maintained  against 
the  unbeliever. 

To  this  Dr.  Hampden  has  probably  been  further  led 
by  the  apologetic  character  of  the  day.  Men  have 
now  inured  themselves,  in  all  parts  of  theology,  to 
look  to  what  they  can  maintain  against  a  rigid  oppo- 
nent, a  sceptic  within  or  without  Christianity.  The 
next  step  is  to  abandon  what  they  cannot  so  main- 
tain. First,  grounds  or  reasons  are  given  up  ;  then, 
truths  are  thrown  into  the  shade  ;  then,  forgotten ; 
lastly,  denied.  It  has  been  fashionable  then,  for  in- 
stance, to  insist  upon  the  practical  character  of 
Christianity,  the  influential  nature  of  its  doctrines, 
the  persuasiveness  of  its  motives,  &c.  This  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  disbelief  of  such  parts  as  are 
not  obviously  practical ;  but  it  tends  directly  thereto. 
Such  doctrines  become  a  burthen  unto  man,  so  soon  as 
he  sets  himself  to  form  a  system,  into  which  they  re- 
fuse to  be  brought :  he  cannot  any  longer  maintain 
them,  without  violence,  on  the  same  ground  where- 
upon he  defends  the  rest.  Then  he  strains  some 
truths,  or  rather  degrades  them,  (as  when  the  Divi- 
nity of  our  Lord  is  insisted  upon,  only,  as  heightening 
the  greatness  of  our  Redemption,)  and  so,  virtually  ob- 
literates whatever  of  that  truth  cannot  be  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  this  so-called  practical  appli- 
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cation :  other  truths,  which  belong  to  reverential 
contemplation  rather,  and  are  not  fitted  for  every- 
day impulse  upon  a  mixed  multitude,  are  rudely  laid 
aside,  as  abstract  or  unpractical.  The  principles 
upon  which  this  distinction  is  founded,  are  laid  down 
in  a  previous  work  of  Dr.  Hampden  c. 

"  The  only  conceivable  end  of  instruction  from  God 
"  is  the  good  of  mankind. — For  it  is  plainly  unreason- 
"  able  to  suppose  that  religious  doctrines  can  be  re- 
"  vealed,  to  be  held  merely  as  credenda,  as  truths 
"  which  ought  to  be  received  without  reference  to 
"  conduct,  since  a  theoretic  life  is  evidently  not  the 
"  perfect  state  of  a  being  furnished  with  active  prin- 
"  ciples :"  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  "  the  sub- 
"  limest  doctrines  contained  in  them  (the  Scriptures 
46  of  truth)  will  all  have  a  practical  tendency." 

Surely  this  is  presumptuous  and  unphilosophical, 
both  in  its  principles  and  its  application ;  for,  1 .  it  is 
far  more  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  Almighty 
God  produces  by  all  His  doings  to  us  infinite  num- 
ber of  results,  whereof  we  see  scarcely  the  smallest 
portion.  The  good  of  mankind  is  one  purpose,  so  to 
speak,  of  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  us,  assuredly 
"  not  the  only  conceivable  end."  2.  Because  man  is 
"  furnished  with  active  principles/'  it  follows  not  that 
his  whole  life  consists  in  outward  action  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  in  every  man  two  lives,  an  outward 
and  an  inward  ;  a  life  of  thought  and  a  life  of  action  : 
each  indeed  affects,  but  neither  excludes  the  other ; 
nor  dare  one  say  that  either  is  altogether  the  end  of 
the  other  :  it  may  be  just  as  much  God's  will  to  form 
in  us  a  certain  character  of  the  soul  in  relation  to 

t:  Philosophical  Evidence,  p.  28. 
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Himself,  as  a  good  in  itself,  without  any  reference 
to  ulterior  consequences,  as  in  relation  to  our  fellow 
men.  The  life  of  activity  is,  as  we  often  even  see, 
very  imperfect,  and  produces  a  very  imperfect  cha- 
racter, if  separated  from  the  life  of  contemplation  or 
meditation ;  and  that,  probably  even  in  a  higher 
degree,  than  the  contemplative  life  would  degenerate, 
if  detached  from  the  practical.  Each  requires  to  be 
corrected  and  heightened  by  the  other,  It  were  then 
just  as  probable — if  we  dared  at  all  to  speculate  upon 
probability  in  these  matters — that  there  should  be 
discoveries  of  God,  which  should  have  no  obvious 
connection  with  our  conduct,  as  that  there  should 
not :  antecedently,  we  know  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  if  we  find  that  there  are  portions  of  what 
has  always  been  accounted  as  the  Catholic  Faith, 
which  have  no  such  obvious  relation  to  our  conduct, 
or  with  which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  arguer'1  of  this 
sort,  only  "  an  ingenious  reasoner  can  contrive  to 
connect  practical  consequences,"  surely  it  becomes 
us,  not  to  lay  them  aside  as  of  no  consequence,  but  to 
enlarge  our  own  narrow  notions  of  what  is  of  "  prac- 
tical consequence."  This  very  narrowness  of  con- 
ception with  regard  to  men's  practical  character  is 
tending  to  make  them  moral  or  religious  machines, 
instead  of  realizing  their  privilege  of  union  with  God. 
This  is  grounding  upon  Bishop  Butler  the  very  error 
against  which  that  great  man  wrote  ;  forming  notions 
beforehand  what  a  revelation  must  be,  and  then  criti- 
cising the  revelation  by  those  a  priori  notions.  Nay, 
by  limiting  all  the  communications  of  God  to  be 
simply  practical,  in  its  confined  sense,  a  narrower 

J  Jac.  Abbott's  Corner  Stone,  p.  334. 
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limit  is  drawn  than  even  by  the  sceptic,  who  denied, 
a  priori,  particular  points  in  the  Christian  revelation. 
3.  Granting  for  awhile  this  modern  axiom,  that 
"  The  sublimest  doctrines  must  all  have  a  practical 
tendency ,"  it  follows  not  that  we  can  see  that  tend- 
ency ;  and  if  not,  then  this  much-exalted  axiom 
remains  a  mere  abstract  proposition,  or  rather  it  is  a 
confession  that  God  doth  nothing  in  vain,  which  is 
self-evident.  But  if  we,  who  know  not  the  use  of  all 
the  portions  of  our  gross  material  bodies,  or  of  the 
elements  around  us,  or  why  the  air  is  so  attempered, 
or  how  our  food  nourishes  us,  presume  to  say,  that 
we  understand  how  every  portion  of  revealed  truth 
affects  our  souls,  or  that  we  could  dispense  with 
portions  thereof,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that 
they  could  not  be  portions  of  revealed  truth — that 
they  must  be  human  theories — because  we  see  not 
their  use,  we  lay  ourselves  open  surely  to  the  Apostle's 
rebuke,  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools." 

Such,  however,  are  virtually  the  results  of  this 
theory ;  and  since  any  knowledge  of  God  in  Himself 
is,  by  writers  of  this  class,  held  to  be  unpractical,  all 
religion  is  confined  to  our  relations  to  God,  or  His 
towards  us.  All  becomes  relative  only.  "  Ife  the 
"  doctrines  taught  supernaturally  are  to  be  practically 
"  brought  home  to  us,  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
"  as  readily  to  combine  with  those  natural  principles 
"  of  action,  which  are  inculcated  upon  us  by  the 
"  course  and  constitution  of  the  world."  "  What 
"  else  is  the  instruction  of  nature,  when  considered 
"  in  its  practical  form,  but  general  views  of  the  divine 

e  Dr.  Hampden,  Philosophical  Evidence,  p.  28 — 32. 
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"  conduct  translated  into  general  rules  of  human  life  ? 
"  So  is  it  also  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
"  ture.  Practically  considered,  they  resolve  them- 
"  selves  into  general  views  of  the  divine  procedure 
"  presented  for  the  guidance  of  human  conduct.  As 
"  being  a  relative  information  concerning  God,  it  re- 
"  presents  to  us  God  acting  in  some  way  towards  our- 
"  selves."  "  Christianity  f  directs  our  contemplation 
"  to  the  steps  of  the  Deity,  impressed  on  the  world  in 
"  which  we  live  ;  and  instructs  us  what  God  is  (sic) 
11  by  what  it  tells  us  he  has  certainly  done  (sic)  in 
"  regard  to  us." 

All  knowledge,  then,  of  God,  out  of  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  our  earth,  is  excluded ;  we  know 
nothing  of  Him,  save  as  "  acting  in  some  way  towards 
ourselves."  God  is  to  us,  as  to  the  Athenians,  "  an 
unknown  God."  "  It§  is  still  a  relative  Deity  whom 
Christianity  reveals  to  us,  when  we  learn  that  there 
are  three  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead." 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  looks  to  our 
Articles  and  Creeds,  what  a  large  portion  of  the  Faith 
of  the  Universal  Church  is  cut  off  by  these  maxims  ; 
and  he  will  be  prepared  for  the  Sabellian  and  indefinite 
teaching  with  regard  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which 
prevails  in  all  Dr.  Hampden's  writings,  as  in  the 
School  to  which  he  belongs.  But  Sabellianism,  it  has 
been  truly  said  byh  one  who  has  become  aware  of  the 
flimsiness  of  the  veil  which  had  long  somewhat  con- 
cealed from  him  the  real  state  of  his  religious  belief, 


f  Parochial  Sermons,  p.  25. 
g  Philosophical  Evidence,  p.  22. 

h  Mr.  Blanco  White,  Preface  to  Observations  on  Heresy  and 
Orthodoxy,  p,  viii. 
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"  SABELLIANISM  is  ONLY  UNITARIANISM  DISGUISED 


IN  WORDS." 


The  utmost,  at  which  Dr.  Hampden  arrives  in  his 
several  statements,  amounts  but  to  the  negative  side 
of  Sabellianism ;  that  we  know  nothing  more  of  God 
than  as  having  made  three  manifestations  of  Himself, 
under  three  different  characters,  as  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus,  in  an  earlier  work1', 
wherein  he  yet  uses  the  language  of  the  Church  as  his 
own,  it  is  in  this  sense  of  relation  to  ourselves  only. 
"It  is  still  a  relative  Deity,  whom  it  (Christianity) 
"  reveals  to  us,  when  we  learn  that  there  are  three 
"  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  for  it  is  only 
"  from  being  enabled  to  behold  God  in  the  new  distinct 
11  relations  of  a  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier  super  added  to 
"  that  in  which  we  naturally  regard  him  as  our  Father 
"  in  heaven,  that  we  are  led  to  the  confession  of  the 
"  co-equal  Godhead  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost."  The  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  here 
explicitly  resolved  into  the  mere  modes  of  relation  of 
God  to  man ;  whence  he  consistently  infers,  that  our 
knowledge  from  Revelation  is  "  different  in  degree,  but 
the  same  in  kind,"  with  that  which  we  have  by  nature. 
Again,  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  (p.  148.)  he  main- 
tains that  all  the  theories  of  the  ancient  heretics  are 
"Trinitarian  in  principle,"  because  "they  refer  to 
ct  admitted  manifestations  of  God,  as  the  Father,  the 
"  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  And,  again,  opposing 
his  notion  of  Scripture  statement  to  human  speculation, 
he  speaks1  of  f;  the  Scripture  designation  of  the  great 
"  Divine  Cause  of  all  things  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

h  Philosophical  Evidence,  1827,  p.  22,  3.  j  p.  115. 
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In  his  Parochial  Sermonsk  he  teaches,  "  The  doctrine 
"  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  is  the  ineffably  sublime  result 
"  of  all  that  God  is  related  to  have  done  in  our  behalf, 
"  in  that  narrative  of  his  providences  which  we  call  the 
"  Bible."  "  We1  profess  no  mere  speculative  opinions 
(sic)  concerning  him"  [God] :  "  wem  do  not  rest  the  doc- 
trine upon  this  or  that  passage"  ["  texts,  as  texts,"  Dr. 
Hampden"  elsewhere  teaches,  "  prove  nothing"] ;  "  but 
we  adduce  it  only  in  confirmation  of  a  truth,  which 
results  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  ;  from  taking 
a  collective  survey  of  the  successive  dispensations 
therein  recorded  ;  from  viewing  God,  not  only  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  but  as  our  Saviour 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  Comforter  and 
Sanctifier  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  in  itself  is  a  rationalistic  mode  of  stating  the 
truth,  and  essentially  different  from  that  of  our  Cate- 
chism, of  which  it  is  a  verbal  imitation  as  far  as  the 
difference  of  the  two  views  admitted;  "  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father,  who  made  me,"  &c. ;  "in  GOD  the  Son 
who  redeemed,  &c.;  and  in  GOD  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
sanctifieth  me,"  &c.  It  is,  I  mean,  essentially  distinct, 
whether  we  profess  our  belief  in  God  as  our  Creator,  Re- 
deemer, Sanctifier,  or  in  God  THE  FATHER  who  created, 
God  THE  SON  who  redeemed,  God  THE  HOLY  GHOST 
who  sanctifieth  us.  Again,  every  thing  depends  which 
way  our  confession  looks,  whether  it  is  opposed  to 
the  unbeliever  or  to  the  Church,  whether  we  are 
asserting  the  truth  or  denying  every  thing  beyond 
what  we  state  to  be  true.  The  latter  is  the  case  with 


k  p.  27.  i  p.  32.  m  Ib.  p.  29,  30.  32.         "  Observa- 
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Dr.  Hampden ;  for  while  he  asserts  doctrines  to  be 
facts,  he  denies  any  thing  to  be  a  doctrine  which  is  not 
also  a/flcf,  and  that  also  a  fact  within  the  compass  of 
this  our  world. 

Into  this  he  has  been  betrayed  by  the  shallow 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Locke.  Dr.  Hampden  assumes  two 
points ;  first,  since  for  the  [ordinary]  emergencies  of 
life,  the  knowledge  furnished  by  experience  is  alone 
fitted,  and  our  faculties  must  accordingly  be  framed 
to  learn  by  experience,  therefore,  we  can  have  no 
other  faculties,  which  not  being  to  be  exercised  upon 
this  ordinary  business,  need  not  to  be  formed  by 
experience  : — that  because  we  know  things  of  this  earth 
by  experience,  therefore,  we  cannot  apprehend  things 
not  of  this  earth  intuitively  ;  and  therefore  God  cannot 
impart  to  us  any  knowledge,  except  by  the  way  of 
experience  in  this  sensible  world.  Secondly,  Since 
words  are  signs  of  ideas  only,  and  all  our  ideas  (as 
before  assumed)  are  only  relative,  or  formed  by  our 
own  experience,  therefore  God,  in  that  He  employs 
human  language,  can  only  impart  to  us  knowledge 
founded  upon  our  previous  ideas,  and  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  ideas.  "  A  light11  from  heaven  [i.  e. 
"  Almighty  God,  from  whom  the  light  cometh]  cannot 
"  introduce  to  the  mind  ideas  concerning  divine  things, 
11  essentially  different  from  all  that  it  ever  entered  into 
"  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

Consistently,  this  position  must  (and  unless  checked, 
will)  lead  to  Pantheism,  since  we  can  form  no  idea, 
from  experience,  of  spirit  separate  from  matter,  and  it 
is  only  by  Revelation  that  we  know  that  "  God  is  a 
Spirit:"  it  is  only  by  implicitly  believing  revelation, 

•  Philosophical  Evidence,  p.  21. 
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or  by  a  "  saltus  mortalis"  of  the  human  intellect,  that 
we  can  receive  it.  Nay,  with  regard  to  the  human 
soul,  Dr.  Hampden  thinks  that  "  the  °  popular  belief  of 
"  its  separate  existence  is  a  remnant  of  Scholasticism." 
How  then,  on  the  way  of  analogy  or  experience,  are 
we  to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  any  thing  so  high  as  even 
the  "  anima  mundi"  of  Spinozism  ?  Rather  men 
must  stop  in  a  materialist-Pantheism,  wherein  not 
only  the  world  is  a  part  of  God,  but  is  God. 

The  vague  mode  of  teaching  involved  in  these  prin- 
ciples has  been  above  noticed  :  so  that  e.  g.  all  the 
positive  statements  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  in  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures,  (written 
on  a  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine) 
amount  to  certain  statements  that  there  are  "  mysteri- 
ous p facts  of  the  Trinity,"  "  sacred  facts  Mof  Divine 
"  Providence,  which  we  comprehensively  denote  by 
"  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  distinct  from  the 
' c  theories  couched  under  a  logical  phraseology.  I  firmly 
"  and  devoutly  believe  that  word,  which  has  declared 
"  the  r  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
"  Holy  Ghost :"  (as  opposed  however  to  that  "  exact- 
"  ness  of  thought  upon  the  subject,  on  which  our 
"  technical  language  is  based.")  And  yet  all  the 
"  theories"  of  the  ancient  heretics  are  said  to  have 
been  "  Trinitarian  in  principle,"  in  that  "  they  refer 
"  to  admitted  manifestations  of  God,  as  the  Father, 
"  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit8." 

So  again  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  resolved 
into  the  "fact,  that  we  cannot  be  at  peace  .without 
"  some  consciousness  of  atonement  made,"  (so  that 

•  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  310.  p  Ib.  p.  119.  «  Ib.  p.  150. 
r  See  above,  p.  xx.  •  Ib.  p.  148. 
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atonement  means  a  conscious  want  of  atonement :) 
and  this  fact*,  that  the  human  heart  is  inexorable 
against  itself,  cannot  forgive  itself,  we  are  told, 
"  Scripture  has  met  with  a  parallel  fact,  the  perfect 
"  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  it  has  connected  with 
"  our  unrighteousness." 

"  Original  Sin"  again  is  resolved  into  "  the  fact11, 
"  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  sin  existing  in  human 
"  nature,"  and  with  this  the  "  Orthodox,"  we  are 
told,  "  ought  to  have  contented  themselves." 

Grace  "  is  a  general  factx,  a  summary  designation 
"  of  the  various  instances  of  benevolent,  pitiful,  con- 
"  descension  on  the  part  of  God  to  the  want  and 
"  helplessness  of  man." 

This  vagueness  alone  has,  in  all  past  experience,  (in 
Germany  as  in  this  country,)  led  in  the  next  gene- 
ration to  a  mere  negative  religion  of  reason :  in  this 
instance  it  is  accompanied  with  direct  opposition  to 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  as  well  as  of  the 
Church.  For,  in  conformity  to  his  statements  of  the 
inadequacy  of  all  language,  Dr.  Hampden  denies  that 
it  is  possible  for  God  to  introduce  to  the  "  soul,  ideas 
wholly  new  of  divine  things  :"  words  remain  but 
signs,  and  those  "  signs  being  appropriate  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  human  mind,"  must  partake  of  the 
imperfection  of  that  mind,  and  so  "  all  deduction  of 
consequences"  must  be  "  irrelevant  to  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  doctrine  y."  Dr.  Hampden  speaks 
more  clearly  in  another  place z.  "I  shall  only  briefly 
touch  here  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  which  totally  precludes  all  deduction 

*  Ib.  p.  252.  u  Ib.  p.  224.  *  Jib.  p.  187.  y  Ib.  p.  54. 
*  Observ.  p.  13,  14. 
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of  speculative  conclusions  concerning  religious  truth 
....  If  ....  we  have  no  other  information  of  divine 
things,  but  in  the  facts  recorded  in  Scripture,  a  very 
important  principle  results  ....  and  it  is  no  other 
than  what  I  have  undertaken  to  establish,  namely, 
that  no  speculative  deductions  from  Scripture  carry 
with  them  the  force  of  divine  truth.  Pious  opinions, 
indeed,  we  may  form  ;  it  is  hardly  possible  practically 
to  avoid  exercising  the  mind  in  reasoning  and  specu- 
lating on  the  given  truths  of  Scripture  ....  But  pious 
opinions,  it  must  be  observed,  are  not  parts  of  re- 
velation." And  again2:  "  Strictly  to  speak  in  the 
"  Scripture  itself,  there  are  no  DOCTRINES.  What  we 
"  read  there  is  matter  of  fact.  Somea  perhaps  will 
"  say,  *  an  inspired  writer  has  said  thus,  or  thus — 
"  this  then,  as  asserted  by  him,  is  matter  of  fact'  .... 
"  The  expression  '  matter  of  fact'  will  doubtless  ad- 
"  mit  this  sense.  But  to  interpret  the  Scripture  reve- 
"  lation  in  this  manner,  is  only  to  return  to  the 
"  assertion  of  its  dogmatic  character  under  another 
44  form.  It  brings  us  back  to  take  the  ivords  or  propo- 
"  sitions  written  by  the  inspired  writers  as  the  substance 
44  of  the  revelation,  instead  of  looking  to  the  authen- 
44  ticated  dealings  of  God  in  the  world.1' 

The  sum  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  so  mould 
and  temper  the  language  of  men  as  that  its  language 
or  propositions  can  convey  any  knowledge  otherwise 
than  as  they  relate  to  a  physical  fact. 

This  also  he  represents  to  be  just  as  absurd,  asb 
"  in  natural  science,"  for  one  to  44  drawc  conclusions 
"  concerning  the  course  of  nature  from  the  terms  in 


1  p.  374.  *  Observ.  p.  14.  ed.  1.  b  Ib.  p.  16,  16. 

ed.  2. 
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"  which  the  facts  of  his  science  are  expressed."  So 
"  neither  therefore  should  one  admit  the  scriptural 
u  preserver  of  God's  providences,  to  raise  a  super- 
"  structure  of  divine  truth  on  those  terms,  which  the 
cc  Holy  Spirit  has  employed  in  describing  and  repre- 
"  senting  them  to  us.  Much  might  be  said  respect- 
"  ing  the  nature  of  those  terms  — that  they  are  ana- 
"  logics  borrowed  from  other  subjects,  and  only 
"  secondary,  imperfect  conveyances  of  revealed  truths. 
"  But  I  wish  to  rest  the  case  here  on  still  broader 
"  grounds.  I  would  maintain,  that  mere  descriptions 
"  of  facts  have  no  proper,  independent  meaning  in 
"  their  several  parts,  or  the  terms  of  which  they  are 
"  made  up.  Their  significancy  is  in  their  combi- 
<{  nation  as  a  whole,  as  a  description  or  outline  of  a 
"  fact  :  and  it  is  mere  refinement,  a  mere  drawing  out 
"  of  threads d  spun  by  our  own  intellect,  when  we 
"  attempt  to  make  inferences  from  them,  as  to  the 
"  nature  of  things  supposed  to  be  implied  in  them." 

"  The  evil  consequences,"  he  says  again,  "  have 
"  long  been  fully  acknowledged  in  the  parallel  case  of 
"  Physical  Science.  It  has  been  admitted  there,  that 
"  conclusions  from  abstract  forms  are  no  valid  indi- 
"  cations  of  facts  in  nature.  May  we  hope,  that  the 
"  time  will  come,  when  the  like  will  be  as  fully  and 
"  as  practically  admitted  in  Theology !" 

The  result  of  this  principle  is  exhibited,  in  part 
only,  in  the  following  parallels ;  for  it  must  be  obvious 
how  much  more  extensively,  than  is  even  here  ex- 
hibited, a  system  must  extend,  which  denies  that  any 
inferences  can  be  made  from  the  use  of  Scripture 
words,  even  as  they  are  moulded  anew  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Of  a  truth,  one  may  well  say,  as  one  at  the 
e  B.  L.  p.  56. 
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time  complained,  "  Dr.  Hampden  does  not  speak 
"  out,"  although,  I  attribute  this  altogether  not  to 
any  want  of  honesty,  but  that  he  does  not,  as  yet,  see 
the  whole  tendency  of  his  own  system. 

This  vast  and  important  subject  has  moreover 
been  very  superficially  treated  by  Dr.  Hampden,  and 
complete  confusion  has  been  thrown  over  it,  by 
his  blending  together  earlier  and  later  times ;  and  he 
(who  objects  to  the  Church's  doctrine  of  inspiration 
on  the  ground  that  it  confuses  different  periods  of 
God's  dispensation,)  himself  exhibits  at  one  moment 
a  statement  of  Aquinas,  (Ob.  A.D.  1272,)  at  the  next, 
one  of  Tertullian,  (A.  D.  200.)  as  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  system.  Dr.  Hampden  has  assumed  the 
identity  of  the  theology  of  the  Fathers  and  the  School- 
men, and  then  quoted  the  Schoolmen  to  establish  the 
Scholasticism  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the 
Fathers.  Into  this  fundamental  error  he  was  pro- 
bably led;  in  that  the  secondary  authors,  whom  he 
consulted,  referred  principally  to  the  Schoolmen,  and 
Dr.  Hampden  thought  it  sufficient  to  follow  their 
track,  without  consulting  those,  from  whom  his 
theory,  if  true,  ought  to  have  been  derived.  Thus  he 
condemns  as  Scholastic,  and  as  derived  from  the 
Schoolmen,  what  another d,  who  has  likewise  cast  it 
away,  speaks  of  as  the  theology  of  the  Fathers. 

This  has  embarrassed  considerably  the  task  of 
making  the  appended  parallels  ;  since  it  could  hardly 
be  supposed  that  speculations  of  Aquinas  should  be 
quoted,  in  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 


d  Mr.  B.  White,  1.  c.  Preface,  p.  v.  "  I  have  examined  the 
whole  Patristical  theology,  of  which  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  a  summary." 
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received  in  the  Church,  was  founded  upon  human 
theory ;  and  another  from  Scotus  as  containing  the 
original  theory  of  the  Sacraments.  Yet  no  distinction 
is  ever  made  by  Dr.  H. :  nay,  immediately  after  a  ci- 
tation from  Aquinas,  we  find  as  an  inference,  "  the  or- 
"  thodox  theory  of  the  Trinity,  accordingly  >  consisted  in 
"  an  exact  scientific  view  of  the  theory  of  causation." 
(p.  118.)  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  in  the  Lec- 
ture and  the  notes  on  the  Trinitarian  Controversies, 
not  a  single  original  Greek  authority  (except  the 
later  Damascenus)  is  quoted  upon  any  point  con- 
nected with  those  controversies,  or  with  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Blessed  Lord,  or  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet  upon  the  quotation  of  a  few 
Schoolmen  (principally  Aquinas,)  the  theoretic  or  spe- 
culative character  of  the  Church's  doctrine  upon  these 
truths  is  alleged  to  be  proved.  And  yet  Dr.  H. 
speaks  of  having  illustrated  the  origin  of  our  "  theo- 
"  logical  vocabulary  on  this  sacred  subject;"  (p.  145.) 
of  "  establishing  an  induction  of  the  force  of  logical 
"  theories  in  the  existing  views  and  statements  of  the 
"  Trinitarian  doctrines;"  (p.  125.)  of  having  "  suc- 
"  cessfully  established  the  desired  conclusion,"  (p. 389.) 
And  yet  even  if  the  early  Church  and  Schoolmen  had 
altogether  agreed,  it  were  manifest,  that,  in  order  to 
gain  that  vivid  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  origin  and  real  character  of  things,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources  would 
alone  suffice.  On  the  Holy  Sacraments,  again,  the  au- 
thorities are  drawn  entirely  from  the  later  Schoolmen  ; 
St.  Augustin  and  St.  Cyprian  alone  of  the  Fathers  are 
quoted,  and  that  on  points  wholly  collateral.  There  is 
not  even  an  attempt  to  trace  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Eucharist ;  of  baptism  we  are  told  that  "  extrava- 
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gant  opinions  of  its  sacramental  powers"  existed 
before  the  time  of  St.  Augustin  :  (p.  327.)  and  yet 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church  with  regard  to  the  Eu- 
charist^s  concluded  to  be  Scholastic,  because  "  Ridley 
and  Cranmer  derived  their  first  ray  of  light  on  that 
subject  from  Ratramn,"  (p.  320.)  and  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  two  Sacraments  of  our  Lord  is  iden- 
tified completely  with  that  of  the  other  five,  added  by 
the  later  Church  of  Rome.  (p.  313,  seq.  399.) 

It  has  been  necessary  in  part  to  enter  into  this 
statement,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unfair- 
ness, if,  (as  may  have  happened)  in  any  place  in  the 
following  parallels,  Dr.  Hampden  had  been  charged 
with  blaming  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
when  he  was  only  blaming  a  speculation  of  Aquinas. 
Dr.  Hampden  might  have  chosen  this  line,  of  illus- 
trating from  the  Schoolmen  the  dangers  of  specu- 
lation or  over-ratiocination  in  matters  of  faith  ;  but  he 
has  not :  the  Schoolmen  are  to  him  the  representa- 
tives only  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Church  :  it  is 
not  a  past  dead  form,  but  "  the  spirit  of  Scholasti- 
11  cism  which  still  lives  among  us,  and  whose  influence 
"  we  feel,  although  we  do  not  acknowledge  submission 
"  to  its  empire,"  (p.  387.)  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
oppose :  the  statements  of  the  Schoolmen  are  through- 
out identified  with  all  positive  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Dr.  Hampden  uses  their  language  as  the 
expression  of  the  speculation  which  he  condemns. 

I  mention  this,  not  as  if  such  passages  had  been 
often  alleged  in  the  following  extracts,  but  lest  the 
occasional  and  indeed  rare  use  of  such  a  passage 
(as  under  Art.  2.)  should  not  be  appreciated  by  those 
unacquainted  with  Dr.  Hampden's  theory. 

I   cannot   refrain,   in   conclusion,  from  protesting 
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earnestly   against    the    harsh,   and  often  bitter   and 
sarcastic    language51    employed     by    Dr.    Hampden 

p 

»  As ;  "  The  parallel  [between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustin]  only 
"  fails,  when  we  think  of  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  the 
"  Apostle,  compared  with  the  shrewdness  and  versatility  of  the 
"  saint,"  p.  19.  "  when  the  authors  were  dead,  and  the  reputed 
"  sanctity  of  their  lives  diffused  a  savour  of  religion  over  their 
"  speculations,  then  the  value  of  such  subtile  defences  of  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  Church,  &c."  p.  41. 

"  What  is  now  called  Calvinism,  would  not  be  opposed  by  a 
"  dogmatic  (sic)  statement,  until  the  profession  of  the  theory  was 
"  become  notorious,  and  troublesome  to  the  leading  Clergy  of  the 
"  times."  p.  185. 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  objected 
"  only  to  the  employment  of  logic  in  discussing  questions  of 
"  religion,  when  it  was  found  a  vexatious  instrument  in  the  hands 
"  of  the  heretic.  When  the  disputant  professed  an  agreement 
"  with  the  prescriptive  views  of  the  Church,  there  was  no  ob- 
"  jection  to  the  use  of  subtleties,  which  otherwise  incurred  the 
"  severity  of  reprobation  and  invective.  Even  sophisms1,  it  was 
"  conceded,  might  be  rightly  employed,  when  the  design  was  to 
"  establish  the  orthodox  truth,  and  subvert  the  false  and  delusive 
"  conclusions  of  heresy.  Thus  was  a  sort  of  Lacedaemonian 
"  policy  pursued,  &c.  &c."  (p.  60.) 

"  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  himself  an  acute  reasoner,  to  whom 
"  the  opinion  of  Roscelin  was  reported  as  a  matter  of  heresy,  had 
"  the  candour  to  suspect  the  justness  of  the  imputation.  But  as 
"  the  oracle  of  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  Anselm  still  felt  himself 
"  called  upon  to  check  the  progress  of  the  heretical  logic.  By 
"  his  active  vigilance  both  as  a  writer  and  a  governor  of  the 
"  Church,  the  offending  Nominalist  was  silenced."  (p.  70.) 
"  Thus  did  the  theologians  of  the  Schools,  with  dutiful  officious- 
"  ness,  gather  up  the  fragments  of  revealed  truth."  (p.  91.) 
"  This  field  of  disputation,  (the  questions  of  human  agency 
"  involved  in  the  Pelagian  controversies)  as  a  part  of  Christian 
"  Theology,  was  left  open  to  the  busy  intellect  of  the  Latin 


i  This  is  simply  a  mistake ;  foQiff/tet  is  used,  in  a  good  sense,  lor  "  acute  reason- 
ing," as  is  also  *«f  <£a/uu :  sec  Suicer  on  the  latter. 
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towards  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
whole  classes  of  God's  departed  servants.  Indeed 
the  language  generally  employed  towards  those  of  old 
time,  the  ironical  use  of  the  words .  "  orthodox"  and 
"  heretical,"  and  the  whole  view  of  the  Latin  Church0, 


"  Divines."  (p.156.)  "  In  the  fact  itself,  as  appears,  they  (Pelagius 
"  and  Celestius)  did  not  differ  from  the  orthodox,  so  far  that  they 
"  were  acquitted  of  heresy  both  at  Rome  and  at  Jerusalem.  But 
"  the  acute  logic  of  the  African  divines  (St.  Augustin)  traced  their 
"  explanations  to  their  consequences."  (p.  231.)  "  Both  Pelagius 
"  and  Celestius  disclaimed  the  imputation  ;  but  the  logical  con- 
"  sequence  was  sufficient  for  a  conviction  of  heresy.  The 
"  Orthodox  clung  to  their  term  Nature,  as  indispensable  to  the 
"  theory  of  Grace.  In  order  to  secure,  as  it  were,  a  raft  on 
"  which  the  noxious  contagion  might  float  down  the  stream 
"  of  human  generation,  they  insisted  on  the  term  Nature  as  the 
"  only  proper  designation  of  the  moral  fact."  (p.  233.  Add  p.  458 
on  the  companions  of  St.  Athanasius.) 

"  The  acrimony  of  Jerome  was  immediately^  called  into  action, 
"  and  he  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  invective,  the  fruit  of  a  night's 
"  lucubration,  against  the  unhappy  Vigilantius,  or  Dormitantius, 
"  as  he  parodies  the  name."  (p.  405.) 

.  "  The  alarm  would  soon  spread  ;  the  leaders  of  orthodoxy  would 
"  be  roused  to  vindicate  the  sacred  cause.  The  heretic  philosopher 
**  would  be  called  on  for  his  defence,"  &c. — p.  120. 

b  "  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  silence  respecting  the  author  of 
"  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  designed,  or  at  least  his  name  was 

2  Dr.  H.  omits  to  state  what  Guizot,  from  whom  he  takes  his  account,  mentions 
(Hist.  Mod.  i.  150.),  that  two  years  had  elapsed  since  St.  Jerome  had  first  been 
apprised  of  the  character  of  Vigilantius'  writings ;  and,  in  commenting  on  the 
"  acrimony  of  Jerome,"  he  omits  to  notice  the  coarseness  of  the  assault  of  Vigi- 
lantius, who  had  assailed  the  Church  as  "  cinerarii  et  idololatrae"  (Hieron.  Ep.  ad 
Ripar.)  ;  and  accused  them  falsely  of  worshipping  relics.  Vigilantius  appears  to 
have  been  a  coarse- minded  and  vain-glorious  man  :  he  was  originally  an  inn- 
keeper ;  and,  but  slightly  versed  in  Scripture,  wrote  some  frivolous  and  heretical 
things,  although,  in  some  respects,  well-meaning.  (SeeGennad.  de  VV.  111.  c.  35.) 
But  Dr.  H.  uniformly  takes  part  with  the  "  reputed  heretics"  (p.  120.)  against  the 
Church.  The  foundation  of  the  character  of  St.  Augustine  (p.  20,  21.)  is,  again, 
from  Guizot  (i. 211,  12.)  ;  although  the  colouring  is  Dr.  Hampden's. 
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as  being  governed  by  a  carnal,  ambitious  policy,  as 
well  in  its  stand  against  Pelagianism  as  against 

"  forgotten,  in  the  wish  to  give  a  higher  authority  to  the  document, 
"  and  that  its  reception  by  us  in  its  present  form,  as  the  '  symbol' 
"  or  'faith'  of  Athanasius,  is  an  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  a 
"  party  in  the  Church"  &c. 

"  The  Greek  placed  '  the  sword  of  Aristotle'  in  the  hand  of 
"  the  Latin  ;  but  the  spiritual  legionary  of  Rome  girded  it  on, 
"  and  cleft  with  it  the  way  for  the  orthodox  truth  through  the 
"  opposing  ranks  of  heresy  and  infidelity."  (p.  105.)  "  As  a 
"  practical  man,  bent  on  carrying  a  point  of  Church  Government, 
"  he  (St.  Augustine)  calls  attention  to  the  unpopular  consequences 
"  of  the  Pelagian  system.''  (p.  183.)  "  The  sentence  and  the 
"  decision  of  the  controversies  on  Divine  and  Human  Agency 
"  bespeak  entirely  the  practical  theology  of  the  Western  Divine. 
"  These  controversies  were  of  leading  importance  in  relation  to  the 
tf  government  of  the  Church.  Opinions  adverse  to  a  belief  in  the 
"  supremacy  of  Divine  Providence,  were  also  adverse  to  the 
"  dependence  of  the  spiritual  community  on  the  personal  oracles 
"  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  visible  ministers  of  the  Divine  Power 
"  If  the  real  invisible  Theocracy  were  not  acknowledged  in  the 
"  fullest  sense,  the  principle  of  a  deputed  theocratic  power  would 
"  sink  in  estimation  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
"  people  would  be  seduced  from  that  loyalty,  with  which  the 
"  sacerdotal  ministrations  had  been  hitherto  attended.  So  that, 
"  even  though  the  logic  of  Pelagius,  and  the  known  purity  of  his 
"  character,  might  have  acquitted  him  from  the  charge  of  teach- 
"  ing  a  doctrine  of  ingratitude  and  rebellion  against  God  ;  yet  it 
"  was  probable,  that  discussions  touching  the  nature  and 
"  necessity  of  Divine  Grace,  if  they  amounted  only  to  a  mode- 
"  ration  of  language  on  the  subject,  would  raise  questionings 
"  and  unsettle  the  faith  of  many.  Practical  men  would  readily 
"  see  this  ;  and  regarding  the  matter,  not  as  a  point  of  dispu- 
"  tation,  but.  as  a  question  of  government,  would  take  their 
"  measures  against  consequences  probable  in  fact,  rather  than 
"  against  the  abstract  speculation  itself."  (p.  159.)  See  also 
below,  p.  36,  note  a,  &c.  "  The  history  of  the  Sacraments  in 
"  the  Scholastic  system  is  God  working  by  the  instrumentality 
"  of  man.  The  theory  is  of  the  Divine  Causation ;  but  the 
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Arianistn,  remind  one  of  the  language  and  views  of 
the  infidel  Gibbon,  but  one  should  not  have  expected 
them  in  the  work  of  a  Christian  theologian. 

In  like  manner,  after  the  term  "  rationalism"  had 
been  appropriated  to  a  most  offensive,  proud,  and 
superficial  form  of  infidelity,  it  had  been  well  for  a 
Christian  theologian  to  have  considered,  before  he 
adopted  the  term  as  one  of  praise,  and  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  Rationalists  of  former  days,  as  Roscelin 
and  Abelard,  whose  theories  were  in  fact  the  fore- 
runners of  rationalism,  profane  in  their  original  cha- 
racter, and,  if  followed  out  to  their  fullest  consequences, 
leading  to  an  universal  scepticism. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  Hampden  would  regret 
that  the  tone  which  his  theory  has  spread  over  his 
treatment  of  the  doctrines6  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 


"  practical  power  displayed  is  the  sacerdotal :  the  necessary 
ts  instrument  for  the  conveyance  of  Divine  Grace  becoming, 
u  in  effect,  the  principal  cause."  (p.  341.)  See  also,  on  the  same 
subject,  below,  p.  57,  8,  notes  a,  b.  Add  B.  L.  p.  275,  6.  p.  292. 
c  Instances  will  occur  under  their  several  heads;  one  might 
quote  also  the  incidental  expressions,  "  The  abstract  curiosity  of 
"  the  question  itself  [of  the  Holy  Trinity],  and  the  habit  of 
"  disputation,  contributed  undoubtedly  to  give  an  eagerness  and 
"  a  relish  to  controversies  on  the  Trinity."  (p.  101.)  "  That 
<:  atmosphere  of  repulsion,  in  which  it  [the  "  Divine  Mystery"  of 
"  the  Holy  Trinity]  is  invested."  (p.  146.)  "  The  truth  of  the 
"  Trinitarian  doctrine  emerges  from  the  mists  of  human  specu- 
"  lation,  like  the  bold,  naked  land,  on  which  an  atmosphere  of  fog 
ic  has  for  a  while  rested,  and  then  has  been  dispersed."  (Ib.) 
*'  Looking  from  a  distance  at  the  ardour  and  bitterness  with 
"  which  minute  points  of  difference  were  debated  in  the  several 
"  attempts  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the  Trinity,  we  are  apt  to  feel 
"  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  excitement ;  and  either  to  pity,  or 
"  to  smile  at,  such  apparent  waste  of  intellect  and  energy.  But 
"  such  feelings  are  awakened  only  by  a  very  superficial  view  of 
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the  Sacraments,  has  given  much  pain  to  quiet  Chris- 
tians, as  profane  ;  and  I  mention  this  the  rather,  as 
I  can  express  my  conviction  that  such  profaneness  has 
arisen  from  his  theory  alone,  although  I  must  regard 
the  recklessness  with  which  he  handles  subjects,  which 
form  part  of  the  faith  of  ordinary  Christians,  as  an 
evil  characteristic  of  that  theory. 

I  could  almost  have  hoped  that  the  following  com- 
parison of  Dr.  Hampden's  views  with  the  Articles  of 
his  Church  might  even  have  startled  himself;  but  that 
the  unhappy  habit  of  criticising  the  whole  Christian 
Church  from  its  foundation  downwards,  to  which  he 
has  given  way  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  regard  for  the  authority  of 
that  Church,  which  has  been  our  common  parent, 
and  through  whom  we  "  were  brought  unto  Christ/' 
Yet  it  may  be  a  warning  to  others,  who  heedlessly 
listen  to  vague  charges,  (not  against  the  one  or  the 
other  expression  of  individual  Fathers,  but)  against 
the  early  Church  Catholic  collectively.  It  was  thus 
that  Semler  began  ;  it  was  on  the  ruins  of  the  fabric 
of  the  early  Church  that  Rationalism  was  con- 
structed. To  remedy  this  and  other  dangers,  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  (as  has  been  proposed) 

"  the  case.  Adequately  to  conceive  the  interest  of  theological 
"  questions  at  the  period  when  they  were  most  keenly  agitated, 
"  we  must  view  them  under  a.  political  aspect."  (p.  101.)  "  The 
"  keenness  of  the  Occidentals  on  the  Trinity,"  &c.  (p.  106.)  And 
upon  the  Sacraments  :  "  It  appears  that  the  simplicity  of  Scrip- 
"  ture  truth  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  in  the  endeavours  to 
"  raise  up,on  the  solemn  ordinances  appointed  by  our  Lord  for  the 
"  edification  and  charity  and  comfort  of  his  Church,  an  elaborate 
"  artificial  system  of  mystical  theurgy."  (p.  341.)  See  also  below, 
p.  58.  What  also  can  the  expression  mean,  "  The  commentaries 
"  lavished  on  the  book  of  Canticles  ?"  See  below,  p.  28. 
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those  whose  leisure  is  not  demanded  by  other 
duties,  would  unite,  (like  the  authors  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany,  the  Centuries  of 
Magdeburg)  in  forming  a  solid  history  of  the  Church, 
which,  without  entering  into  the  wearisome  field  of 
temporary  controversy,  might  oppose  a  firm  bulwark 
against  this,  and  other,  unhistorical  perversions  of  the 
truth. 

The  present  subject  is  of  the  more  importance,  since 
principles  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Hampden  are  already 
in  circulation  among  us  in  a  more  popular  form, 
(although  happily  not  in  the  native  productions  of  this 
country,)  and  there  are  unhappily  too  many  notions 
afloat,  whose  consequences,  those  who  hold  them,  do 
not  see,  but  which  are  tending  to  the  same  end.  On 
this  ground  it  seemed  to  me  important,  that  persons 
should  see  clearly  what  principles  are  laid  down  in 
Dr.  Hampden's  works,  that  they  may  be  warned, 
whither  these  kindred  maxims  tend.  I  have  therefore, 
given  a  series  of  propositions,  such  as  occur  in  the 
following  extracts,  in  some  cases  preserving  his  actual 
words,  in  others,  changing  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion only,  so  far  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  form 
them  into  propositions,  or  supplying  some  words  from 
the  context,  but  keeping  as  far  as  possible  his  own 
words,  and  rigidly  attending  to  the  scope  of  the  whole 
passage.  Their  correctness  will  appear  to  any  one, 
who  shall  examine  the  context  as  attentively.  The 
statements  would  have  appeared  much  stronger,  had 
I  ventured  to  translate  them  into  popular  language ; 
but  this  would  have  been  to  undertake  the  character 
of  a  Commentator  more  than  I  wished,  and  might 
have  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  popular  feeling.  I 
have,  in  consequence,  upon  some  important  sub- 
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jects,  given  propositions  resembling  each  other,  but 
each  in  some  degree  tending  to  limit  or  mark  out  the 
meaning  of  the  other,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  com- 
pare them,  instead  of  stating  in  my  own  words  what 
seemed  to  me  the  unavoidable  result. 

The  compiler  of  the  parallels  collected  the  passages 
illustrative  of  Dr.  Hampden's  phraseology. 

The  above  remarks  were  extorted  by  the  necessity 
of  explaining  the  object  of  these  parallels,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Hampden's  theory.  The  writer  is  well 
aware  that  he  has  undertaken  an  invidious  task,  and  he 
would  gladly  have  been  spared  ;  but  events  brought  it 
into  his  way,  so  he  could  not  shrink  from  it.  Convincec 
as  he  has  been,  now  for  some  years,  that  a  crisis  is 
impending  over  our  Church,  upon  which  her  efficiency 
as  an  instrument  in  God's  hand,  or  her  very  ex- 
istence, will  depend ;  convinced  also  that,  amid  much 
resemblance,  there  are  even  more  alarming  phsenomena 
in  this  day  than  there  were  in  Germany  in  the  days 
of  Semler;  he  dares  not  regard  any  obloquy.  Whoever 
would  serve  his  Saviour  faithfully,  must  hold  on 
"  through  evil  report  and  good  report,"  and  count  as 
nothing  the  praise  or  the  censure  of  man.  In  former 
days  Christians  were  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
lives  cheerfully ;  now  they  must  take  as  cheerfully 
any  imputations,  which  meet  them  in  the  cause  oi 
truth.  The  Gallics  of  this  world,  who  "  care  for 
none  of  these  things,"  cannot  understand  that  others 
should  be  deeply  concerned  about  them  ;  they  cannot 
then  but  ascribe  any  earnestness  about  such  things 
to  party-spirit,  personal  animosity,  or  the  rest  of  the 
human  passions.  "  Let  them  curse,  but  bless 
THOU." 

E.  B.  PUSEY. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  March  12. 


Propositions  maintained  in  Dr.  Hampden's  Works. 


TRINITARIAN  ARTICLES. 

1 .  Our  Reformers,  in  giving  the  first  place  to  the  doctrines  relating  to 
the  Trinity,  were  influenced  by  the  discipline  of  the  modern  Church  of 
Rome,  whose  bonds  they  had  thrown  off. — B.  L.  p.  99. 

2.  Dialectical  Science  ....  established  that  peculiar  phraseology  which 
we  now  use,  in  speaking  of  the  Sacred  Trinity  as  Three  Persons  and  One 
God.— p.  130. 

3.  The  whole  discussion  [on  the   Blessed  Trinity]  was  fundamentally 
dialectical. — p.  104. 

4.  No  one  can  pretend  to  that  exactness  of  thought  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  on  which  our  technical  language  is  based. — p.  150. 

5.  The  reality  of  those  sacred  facts  of  Divine  Providence,  which  we 
comprehensively  denote  by  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  is  not  to 
be   identified   with   the   theories    couched   under   a   logical   phraseology 
[received  in  the  Church.] — Ib. 

6.  Revelation  teaches  us  only,  that  God  has  manifested  himself  rela- 
tively to  us,  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — Sup. 

7.  We  have  no  knowledge  beyond  what  is  relative  to  our  nature  and 
condition  in  this  world. — M.  P.  p.  6. 

8.  All'the  ancient  heresies  were  Trinitarian  in  principle. — B.  L.  p.  148. 

9.  All  the  differences  of  opinion,  which  have  ever  prevailed  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  relate  to  the  history  of  the  human  mind  as  much 
as  to  theology;  and  do  not  affect  the  Catholic  Faith. — p.  149. 

10.  It  matters  little,  which  opinion  has  been  prior,  has   been  advo- 
cated with  the  shrewdest  wit,  or  deepest  learning,  has  been  most  popular, 
most  extensively  received. — Ib. 

11.  The  only  Catholic  truth  is  the  Scriptural  fact.  [i.  e.  the  events  of 
Divine  Providence  related  in  Scripture.] — Ib. 

12.  The   orthodox   theory   of  the   Trinity  ....  consisted  in   an   exact 
scientific  view  of  the  principle  of  Causation. — p.  118. 

13.  Unitarians,  in  that  they  acknowledge  the  great  fundamental  facts  of 
the  Bible,  do  not  really  differ  in  religion  from  other  Christians. — Observ. 
p.  20,  21. 

14.  The  revelation  of  the  Divine  Unity  was  not  meant  to   convey  to 
Israel  any  speculative  notion  of  the  oneness  of  the  Deity. — p.  147- 

15.  It  was  merely  a  denial  of  polytheism,  but  no  revelation  of  Almighty 
God  as  numerically  one. — p.  146,  7- 

16.  Materialism  intruded  itself  into  what  was  considered  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  Divine  Proceeding. — p.  123. 

1 7-  There  is  much  of  the  language  of  Platonism  in  the  speculation  on 
the  Generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — p.  117- 

18.  The  orthodox  language,  declaring  the  Son  "  begotten   before   all 
worlds,   of  one  substance  (sic)  with  the  Father,"  was   settled  by  a  phi- 
losophy, wherein  the  principles  of  different  sciences  were  confounded. — 
p.  137. 

19.  The  account  of  the  Incarnation  itself  was  more  peculiarly  logical; 
still  there  was  a  mixture  of  physical  speculation. — p.  137. 
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20.  The  excellence  of  the  Orthodox  theory  [of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ]  consisted  in  reducing  the  definition  to  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  original  theory  of  the  Divine  Procession. — p.  139. 

21.  The  divine  part  of  Christianity  is  its  facts  ;  the  received  statements 
of  doctrines  are  only  episodic  additions,  some  out  of  infinite  theories  which 
may  be  raised  on  the  texts  of  Scripture. — p.  390. 

22.  The   application    of  the  term  punishment  to   the  sacrifice  of    our 
Saviour  belongs  to  the  Aristotelic  philosophy. — p.  250. 

23.  The  bane  of  this  philosophy  of  expiation  was,  that  it  depressed  the 
power  of  man  too  low. — p.  253. 

24.  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be  our  Atonement,  not  that  we  may 
attribute  to  God  any  change  of  purpose  towards  man  by  what  Christ  has 
done,  but  that  we  may  know  (sic)  that  we  have  passed  from  the  death  of 
sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  by  Him  (sic). — Ib. 

25.  "  Atonement"  in  its  true  practical  sense  expresses  the  fact,  that 
we  cannot  be  at  peace,  without  some  consciousness  of  Atonement  made, 
not  that  God  may  forgive  us,  but  that  we  may  forgive  ourselves. — p.  252. 

26.  The  true  Scriptural  practical  view  of  Human  Agency  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  truth  of  Atonement,  simply  believed  and  acted  on,  without 
the  gloss  of  commentators,  or  the  refinements  of  theorists. — p.  254. 

27.  The  truths  of  human  sinfulness,  of  repentance,  of  atonement,  and 
satisfaction  made  for  sin,  are  only  varied  expressions  of  the  great  law, 
that  much  is  in  our  power,  and  much  out  of  it. — p.  254-6.     Of  which 
general  law,  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  transcendent  instance. — 
Observ.  p.  18. 

28.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  Atonement  is,    that  God   is   infinitely 
just  and  merciful,  that  we  cannot  please  Him  by  our  works,  or  our  sacri- 
fices, or  our  prayers,  but  yet  we  can  do  all  things,  by  Christ  strengthening 
us,  working  for  us,  offering  Himself  for  us,  praying  for  us. — p.  254. 

29.  Our  Saviour's  mode  of  speaking,  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  Him, 
is  characteristic  of  the  prevalent  idea,  concerning  the  operation  of  Divine 
Influence,  as  of  something  passing  from  one  body  to  another. — p.  315. 

30.  Our  Saviour,  in  accompanying  His  miracles  with  significant  actions, 
condescended  to  the  prejudices  of   His  followers,  who  believed  that  His 
word  or  His  touch  acted  after  the  manner  of  secret  agents  in  nature. — 
p.  314,  5. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

1.  The   imperfection  of  the   writers   [of   Scripture]   may  accidentally 
infuse  alloy  into  the  character  of  the  truths  concerning  God. — Observ.  p.  15. 
(First  Edit.) 

2.  We  are  not  to  regard  the  Scriptures,  as  having  God  for  their  proper 
subject,  but  as  a  divine  history  of  man. — B.  L.  p.  89. 

3.  To  make  it  our  business,  to  collect  into  one  theory  every  scattered 
intimation  of  the   Divine  Being  and  attributes,  is  a  result  of  this  false 
view. — Ib. 

4.  We  are  not  to  take  the  words  or  propositions  written  by  the  inspired 
writers  as  the  substance  of  the  revelation,  instead  of  looking  to  the  authen- 
ticated dealings  of  God  in  the  world. — Observ.  p.  14.    (First  Edit.) 

5.  The  truth  concerning  God  is  independent  of  any  peculiar  wording  of 
it  in  Scripture. — Observ.  p.  15.    (First  Edit.) 

6.  A  reception  of  the  Scripture,  not  simply  as  the  living  word  of  God, 
but  as  containing  the  sacred  propositions  of  inspired  wisdom,  is  an  impro- 
perly directed  veneration. — B.  L.  p.  91. 
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7.  There  are  no  propositions  concerning  God  in  Scripture,  detached 
from  some  event  of   Divine  Providence  .  .  .  Texts,  as  texts,   (sic)  prove 
nothing :  texts  establish  Divine  truths  only  as  indices  to  real  facts  in  the 
history  of  Divine  providence." — Observ.  p. 14,  15.    (First  Edit.) 

8.  Strictly  to  speak,  in  the  Scripture  itself  there  are  no  DOCTRINES. — 
B.  L.  p.  374. 

9.  The  Apostolic  Epistles  contain  no  doctrinal  statements. — Ib. 

10.  No  speculative  deductions  from   Scripture    carry  with    them   the 
force  of  divine  truth. — Observ.  p.  12. 

11.  No  intellectual,  or  speculative,  or  theological  conclusions,  are  to  be 
drawn  from  truths  of  Scripture ;  no  conclusions  of  human  reasoning,  how- 
ever correctly  deduced,  however  logically  sound,  are  properly  religious 
truth.— Ib.  p.  12,  and  8. 

12.  What  can  be  proved  out  of  Scripture  is  not  therefore  truth  of  reve- 
lation.— Ib.  p.  9. 

13.  A  participation  of  Deity,  or  an  actual  Deification  of  our  nature,  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  operation  of  Grace  according  to  the  School- 
men, and  is  a  pantheistic  notion.  (Comp.  ©«/'«;  xonuvoi  Qvirtus.  2  Pet.  i.  4.) — 
B.  L.  p.  197- 

14.  No  further  proof  of  the  extravagant  mysticism   of  contemplation 
in   the    system   of  the  Schoolmen   is  required,  than   the  commentaries 
lavished  on  the  Book  of  Canticles  at  the  different  periods  of  Scholasti- 
cism.— p.  84. 

15.  The  assertion,  that  the  Fathers   "  looked  not  for  transitory  pro- 
mises" is  to  be  traced  to  the  Scholastic  distinction  between  implicit  and 
explicit  faith. — p.  239. 

CREEDS  AND  ARTICLES. 

1.  The  notions  on  which  the  several  expressions  of   the  Articles  at 
large,  and  in  particular  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  are  founded, 
are  both  unphilosophical  and  unscriptural,  belong  to  ancient  theories  of 
philosophy,  and  are  only  less  obviously  injurious  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Faith  than  those  which  they  exclude. — p.  378.  (Compare  Observ.  p.  23,4.) 

2.  The  speculative  language  of  these  Creeds  was  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  England,  as  established  by  the  Reformers,  before  the  genius  of  Bacon 
exposed  the  emptiness  of  the  system,  which  the  Schools  had  palmed  upon 
the  world,  as  the  only  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  all  truth. — Ib. 

3.  Experience  proves,  that  the  naked  truth  of  God  has  been  overborne 
and  obscured  by  the  phraseology  which  Orthodoxy  was  forced  to  employ. — 
P-  377-     . 

4.  The  reputed  orthodox,  as  well  as  the  reputed  heretic,  were  gradually 
forced  into  conclusions,  and  from  these  conclusions  into  other  premises, 
at  which  they  might  at  first  have  revolted. — p.  120. 

5.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  involve  scholastic  speculations. — 
p.  544. 

6.  The  Apostles'  Creed  contains  nothing  but  facts. — p.  544. 

7-  The  received  statements  of  doctrine,  having  been  created  by 
theological  controversy,  are  a  dogmatical  and  sententious  wisdom. — 
Observ.  p.  7,  8. 

8.  All  opinion,  as  such,  is  involuntary  in  its  nature.  It  is  only  a  fallacy, 
to  invest  dissent*  in  religion  with  the  awe  of  the  objects  about  which  it  is 
conversant. — Obs.  p.  5. 

a  "  Dissent,"  in  Dr.  Hampden's  language,  includes  Unitarianism. 
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9.  The  positiveness  of  doctrine,  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  systematic 
statements,  is  an  evil. — B.  L.  p.  238. 

10.  Articles    of  religious   communion    become    fatally   adverse  to   all 
theological  improvements. — Observ.  p.  10. 

ORIGINAL  SIN. 

1 .  The  language  of  the  Article  on  Original  Sin  bears  the  impress  of 
the  Scholastic  theories. — p.  228. 

2.  There  is  in  the  Article  on  Original  Sin  a  train  of  thought  on  the 
subject  following  the  speculations  of  the  Schools. — Ib. 

3.  The  Orthodox  ought  to  have  contented  themselves  with  the  name  of 
Original  Sin,  to  designate  the  moral  fact  of  the   tendency  (sic)  to  sin,  in 
human  nature. — p.  224. 

4.  In  defining  and  pronouncing  upon  it,  they  essayed,  what  Scripture 
had  not  authorized,  to  explain  the  mode  of  human  corruption. — p.  224,  5. 

5.  The  Pelagians  asserted  that  the  first  sin  was  hurtful  to  the  human 
race,  not  by  propagation  but  by  example :   though  their  language  inade- 
quately expresses    the   inveteracy   of  the    sinfulness   of   human   nature, 
their  grounds  were  right,  so  far  as  they  attempted  to  give  a  moral  account 
of  the  fact ;  and  their  opponents  were  wrong,  so  far  as  they  attempted  to 
give  a  physical  or  material  account  of  it. — p.  222,  3. 

6.  The  term  propagation  ("  engendered"  Art.  IX.)  was  introduced  into  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  evil,  in  order  to  prove  its  universality. — p.  221. 

7.  A  positive  deterioration  of  our  carnal  nature  is  a  Scholastic  notion. — 
p.  225. 

8.  The  strength  of  the  expression  *  very  far  gone  from  original  righte- 
ousness,' is  to  be  estimated,  by  comparing  the  fallen  condition  of  man  with 
the  Scholastic  notion  of  his  first  estate. — p.  228. 

9.  The  belief,  that,  to  counteract  the  living  death,  in  which  we  by  na- 
ture are,   a  new  life  from  God  must  be  imparted,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
Scholastic  notion  of  original  sin. — p.  235. 

10.  The  idea,  that  the  corruption  of  nature  exists  in  infants,  is  the 
result  of  Theory.— p.  221. 

HUMAN  WILL. 

1.  When  we  will  to  do  any  thing,  it  is  in  our  power  to  will  either  to  do 
or  not  to  do  it ; ...  it  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  competent  to  us  to  will  (sic) 
to  act  in  this  way  or  that  way.     Herein  resides  the  proper  freedom  of  the 
will  of  man.— M.  P.  p.  79,  80. 

2.  It  is  the  part  of  sound  philosophy  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  will 
by  immediate  address  to  itself. — Ib.  p.  91. 

3.  In  moral  action,  man  holds  sway  with  a  supremacy,  delegated  indeed 
from  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  but  absolute. — M.  P.  p.  86. 

4.  It  is  man's  high  prerogative  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  a  creature  of  his 
oivn  making  ;   he  can  modify  and  transform  himself,  as  a  moral  being,  as  he 
pleases  ;    what  he  may  become  (sic)  depends  almost  solely  on.  what  he  may 
will  (sic). — Ib.  p.  84. 

FAITH. 

1 .  The  priority,  which  is  ascribed  in  such  strong  terms  in  our  Articles 
to  Faith,  among  the  acts  of  the  Christian  life,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
physical  notion  of  faith  as  an  infused  principle,  the  origin  of  a  new  life, 
held  by  the  Schoolmen.— B.  L.  p.  236,  7. 
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2.  The  notion  that  Faith  is  a  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  derived 
from  an  eclectic  philosophy,  in  which  the  mysticism  of  Plato  was  blended 
with  the  analytic  method  of  Aristotle. — p.  80. 

3.  The  difficulties  attending  the  notion  of  Faith  and  of  Works  done  before 
Justification,  may  to  a  great  extent  be  attributed  to  the  abstract  theories 
preserved  in  the  technical  language  of  Theology. — p.  238. 

4.  Faith  ought  to  have  been  held  in  a  negative  sense  only. — Ib. 

5.  A  belief  of  our  Justification  by  faith,  separated  from  natural  convictions 
of  duty,  rushes  into  the  fearful   extreme   of  antinomianism.  .  . — M.  P. 
p.  101,  2. 

6.  Faith  and  Reason  are  not  distinct  principles. — B.  L.  p.  350  sqq. 

GRACE. 

1.  The  positive  sense  of  grace  is  derived  from  Scholasticism. — B,  L. 
p.  188. 

2.  When  we  are  desired  to  pray  for  'grace,' — and  *  grace'  is  said  to  be 
given  to  us,  a  dogmatic  impression  is  conveyed ;  but  more  strictly,  they 
are  concise  modes  of  speaking,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  distinct  and  strik- 
ing view  of  the  fact  of  God's  benevolent  condescension. — Ib. 

3.  Those  subdivisions  ....  of  '  preventing*  and  '  following'  grace,  grace 
'  operating'   and  '  cooperating,'  and  others    which  our  Church  has    not 
adopted,  are  expressly  taken  from  the  Scholastic  Theology.- — Ib. 

4.  The  conception  produced  in  the  mind  by  speaking  of  grace  operating 
and  cooperating,  grace  preventing  and  following,  is  very  erroneous. — p.  187. 

5.  To  regard  Grace  as  something  '  infused'  into  the  soul,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  sinner  is  justified,  and  the  operation  of  which  on  the  heart  is  to 
be  traced  through  the  stages  of  its  process,  is  part  of  the  Scholastic  system. 
—p.  188,  9. 

THE  HOLY  SACRAMENTS. 

1 .  The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is  based  upon  the  mystical  philosophy 
of  secret  agents  in  nature,  christianized. — p.  314,  5. 

2.  The  ready  reception  of  the  theory,  that  Christ,  as  the  sole  primary 
cause  of  grace,  conveyed   that  grace   through  the    Sacraments,  as  sub- 
ordinate instrumental  causes,  by  which  the  Divine  agency  accomplished 
its  ends,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  general  belief  in  magic,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church. — Ib. 

3.  The  notion  that  the  Sacraments  are  visible  channels,  through  which 
virtue  is  conveyed  from  Christ  Himself  to  his  mystical  body,  the  Church,  is 
part  of  the  theoretic  view  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. — p.  311. 

4.  The  assertion  of  a  real  and  true  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
resulted  from  the  original  Platonism  of  the  Church. — p.  72. 

5.  The  Church  of  England  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  is  founded  on 
the  views  of  an  author,  who  asserted  this. — p.  320.     She  has,  though  in  a 
modified  form,  preserved  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Scholastic  doctrine, 
—p.  313. 

6.  It  was  in  just  logical  connection  with  the  Scholastic  theory  [preserved 
by  the  Church  of  England]  that  the  Latin  theology  deduced  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — p.  313. 

7-  The  whole  doctrine  and  ritual  of  Christianity  in  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  may  be  drawn  from  this  primary  notion  of  sacramental 
efficiency. — p.  321. 
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8.  The  faith  of  the  receiver  is  the  true  consecrating  principle  of  the 
Sacraments. — p.  323. 

9.  The  inquiries  in  our  Baptismal  Service,  "  With  what  matter  was  this 
child  baptized  ?"    "  With  what  words"  &c.  "  Because  some  things,"  it  is 
said,  "  essential  to  this  Sacrament  may  happen  to  be  omitted/'  are  derived 
from  the  subtle  speculations  about  matter  and  form,  introduced  to  establish 
and  perfect  the  theory  of  instrumental  efficiency  ascribed  to  the  rites  them- 
selves.—p.  336. 

10.  The  use  of  the  expressions,  being  made  a  "member  of  the  body  of 
Christ,"  or  being  "  incorporated"   ("  engrafted  into  the  Church,"  Art. 
XXVII.)  as  equivalent,  is  owing  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  prevalent  in  the 
early  Church  on  the  subject  of  Baptism. — p.  324,  5. 

11.  The  decision  as  to  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  rite  of  Baptism  can  be 
only  speculation. — p.  344. 

12.  Conditional  Baptism  is  a  Scholastic  provision. — p.  327- 

13.  The   statement  that  the  personal  vice  of  the  officiating  minister 
could  not  impede  the  due  consecration  of  the  rite  is  unnecessary,  except 
on  the  Scholastic  theory  of  the  Sacraments. — p.  323. 

14.  Had  transubstantiation  remained  as  a  simple  opinion,  there  might 
have  been  no  harm  in  it. — Observ.  p.  14,  15. 

15.  Transubstantiation  is  connected  with  the  Scholastic  Theory  of  the 
Trinity. — B.  L.  p.  535. 

RELATION  OF  NATURAL  MORALITY  TO  RELIGION. 

1.  Religion  lifts  up  the  feelings,  but  does  not  give  them  solidity;  it 
needs  philosophy  as  a  counterpoise. — M.  P.  p.  102. 

2.  The  opinion  of  the  dependence  of  moral  theory  on  religious  truth  is, 
in  fact,  a  remnant  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Moral  Science  .... 
was  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  Theology. — M.  P.  p.  23. 

3  '  The  maxim,  that  the  business  of  man  is  the  imitation  of  God,  is  derived 
from  Plato,  and  is  the  commencement  of  the  confusion  of  morals  and 
theology.— B.  L.  p.  271. 

4.  Religion  sums   up    all   its    practical    energy  in  the  one   quality   of 
Resignation ;    Moral  philosophy  provides  for  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
heirs  of  flesh  and  blood. — M.  P.  p.  103. 

5.  Religion  is  among  the  means,  which  Moral  Philosophy  employs  to 
exalt  and  improve  the  power  of  man. — M.  P.  p.  95. 

6.  The  religious  principle  is  not  to  be  substituted  for  morality  as  the 
spring  of  action. — B.  L.  p.  301. 

7.  The  idea  of  God,  as  the  source  of  our  moral  powers,  cannot  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  science  of  morals,  without  sacrificing  its  independence. 
-M.  P.  p.  76,  7. 

8.  Christianity  leaves  Ethical  Science,  as  such,  precisely  where  it  found 
it.— B.  L.  p.  301. 


The  popular  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  a  remnant 
of  Scholasticism.— p.  310. 


PASSAGES 


EXPLANATORY  OF 


DR.  HAMPDEN'S  PHRASEOLOGY. 


THEORY. 

"  Christianity  had  its  beginnings  amidst  obstructions  of 
a  twofold  character ;  the  self-righteousness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  presumption  of  the  human  understanding. 
It  had  to  war  with  the  pride  of  man,  entrenched  within 
these  double  fortifications.  Not  only  were  those  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  on  which  it  was  to  exercise  its  sanc- 
tifying influence,  armed  in  hostility  against  it  ;  but  those 
on  which  it  had  to  rely  as  the  interpreters  of  its  overtures  of 
peace  and  pardon,  misconstrued  and  misrepresented  its  hea- 
venly message 

"  There  is  a  resistance  simply  moral,  and  another  simply 
intellectual ; — the  force  of  Vice  and  the  force  of  Theory  ; 
both  of  which  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  drama 
of  religion 

"  My  purpose  in  the  following  Lectures  is  ...  to  endeavour 
to  present  to  your  notice  the  force  of  Theory,  in  its  relation 
to  the  divine  truths  of  our  Religion.  It  is  that  portion 
of  the  inquiry  which  has  attracted  the  least  investigation 
in  itself.  For  though  ecclesiastical  histories  purpose 
to  give  a  view  of  theological  opinion,  there  is  none  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  which  has  given  an  account  of 
the  effect  of  opinion  as  such  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
They  give  rather  a  view  of  human  passions  in  their  relation 
to  the  divine  truth,  or  of  human  nature  in  general  in  its 
reception  of  the  Gospel.  They  do  not  shew  how  the  intellect 
of  man  has  insinuated  its  own  conclusions  into  the  body  of 
the  Revelation,  and  modified  the  expressions  by  which  the 
truth  is  conveyed. 


"  I  do  not  indeed  purpose  to  "enter  into  the  whole  of  so 
large  an  inquiry.  Nor  can  I  pretend,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Lectures,  to  exhaust  even  apart  of  it.  I  must  content 
myself  with  laying  before  you  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  forcibly  struck  my  own  mind  ;  and  which,  I  hope,  may 
also  prove  both  interesting  in  itself,  and  important  to  the 
result  of  the  whole  inquiry  into  the  theoretic  modifications 
of  our  language. 

"  It  is  then  to  the  effect  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  that  I 
have  directed  my  attention.  . . .  " — p.  5-7. 

SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  The  Scholastic  Philosophy,  in  fact,  lies  between  us 
at  our  present  station  in  the  world  and  the  immediate 
diffusion  of  the  truth  from  heaven,  as  '  the  morning  spread 
on  the  mountains,'  an  atmosphere  of  mist,  through  which 
the  early  beams  of  Divine  Light  have  been  transfused. .  . . 
The  Scholastic  method  is  ....  nothing  more  than  a  view  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  it  was  moulded  by  the  state 
of  civilization  and  learning,  and  by  the  existing  relations 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  the  course  of  the 

middle  ages The  chairs  of  theology  and  philosophy, 

established  here  and  elsewhere,  were  the  oracular  seats  from 
which  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  expounded  as  the 
rationale  of  theological  and  moral  truth.  The  collection 
of  these  several  authorities  and  decisions,  at  length, 
rose  into  a  peculiar  system  of  Philosophy  in  itself;  of 
which  Aristotle  indeed  was  the  foundation  and  cement, 
but  the  structure  itself,  commentary  piled  on  commentary, 
and  conclusion  on  conclusion." — p.  8,  9. 

.  . .  .  "  Christianity  had  to  struggle  in  its  infancy  against  the 

theology  of  the  school  of  Alexandria Nor  was  the 

mischief  from  the  Alexandrian  School  neutralized,  when,  its 
open  hostility  being  found  ineffectual,  disciples  of  that 
school  merged  themselves  into  the  Christian  name.  The 
accommodation  which  then  took  place  between  the  theories 
of  their  philosophy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Faith,  proved  a 
snare  to  members  of  the  Church The  Faith  itself  was  at 


stake  in  the  endeavour  to  disentangle  it  from  the  theories 

of  the  Platonizing-Christians The  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 

on  the  contrary,  crept  into  the  Church  imperceptibly,  and 
even  against  the  consent  of  the  Church.  No  compromise  took 
place  between  its  disciples  and  the  members  of  the  Church  .... 
But  ....  amidst  all  the  disavowals  of  the  system  which  it 
strenuously  made,  the  Church  became  unawares  Aristotelic. 
It  had  learned  the  arts  of  its  impugners,  and  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  their  theories  in  its  own  authoritative  declarations 
against  them. 

"  But,  in  reality,  the  question  of  the  influence  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  is  more  important  on  this  very  account,  that 
it  has  been  more  subtile,  more  silently  insinuated  into,  and 

spread  over  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine 

I  consider  it  therefore  necessary  for  the  perfect  understand- 
ing of  those  terms  of  our  religion,  which  an  established 
usage  has  now  made  the  unchangeable  records  of  religious 
belief,  ....  to  examine,  to  some  extent,  how  far  their  history 
may  be  traced  in  the  Aristotelic  theories  of  Scholasticism.'1 — 
p.  10—13. 

"  The  Scholastic  Philosophy,  indeed,  is  preeminently  a 
record  of  the  struggle  which  has  subsisted,  between  the 
efforts  of  human  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assert  its  own 
independence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coercion  exercised 
over  it  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers? — (p.  13.)  "  It 
was  such  a  system  as  naturally  grew  out  of  the  struggle  con- 
tinually subsisting  in  the  West  between  Reason  and  Au- 
thority?— (p.  53.)  "  In  the  general  survey  of  it,  it  will  be 
observed  to  be  distinguished  by  two  very  opposite  charac- 
teristics :  an  unbounded  liberty  of  discussion  ....  and  a 
servile  addiction  to  the  previous  determinations  and  sanctions 
of  the  venerated  doctors  of  the  Church  ....  It  was  by  its 
artful  combination  of  these  two  ingredients  of  the  human 
judgment, — the  positiveness  of  dogmatism,  and  the  wayward- 
ness of  private  reason, — that  its  empire  was  decided.  To  this 
combination  we  owe  the  precision  and  compass  of  our  theolo- 
gical language." — p.  13,  14. 


SPECULATIVE,  LOGICAL,  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  We  are  now  tracing  to  its  origin  that  speculative  logical 
Christianity  which  survives  among  us  at  this  day,  and  which 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  principal  obstacle,  as  I  conceive,  to  the 
union  and  peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  some,  indeed, 
the  assertion  may  even  seem  strange,  that  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity has  suffered  to  such  extent  from  the  logical  character 
of  the  speculations  adopted  into  its  system.  They  may 
readily  admit  in  general  terms,  that  the  intermixture  of  any 
speculation  whatever  with  the  body  of  religious  truth,  must 
be  detrimental  to  that  truth.  But  they  may  not  be  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  purely  logical 
character  of  the  speculation.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the 
whole  of  the  present  course  of  Lectures,  to  point  out  this 
mischief.  .  .  . 

"  If  it  be  enquired,  then,  why  a  Logical  Theology  should 
be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  we  must  seek  an 
account  of  the  case,  not  in  the  association  of  any  particular 
truths  of  human  reason  with  those  of  revelation,  but  in  the 
simple  fact  of  the  irrelevance  of  all  deduction  of  consequences 
to  the  establishment  of  religious  doctrine  ...  If  then  it 
should  appear,  that  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  was  in  its 
fundamental  character  a  Logical  Theology,  the  nature  of  that 
evil  which  it  has  imparted  into  religion  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent.  ...  It  will  appear,  that,  whilst  theologians  of  the 
Schools  have  thought  they  were  establishing  religious  truth 
by  elaborate  argumentation,  they  have  been  only  multiplying 
and  arranging  a  theological  language. 

"  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  evil  has  rested  here ; — that 
the  mere  futility  of  the  process  has  worked  its  own  antidote. 
Experience  tells  us  that  it  has  not  rested  here.  The  signs 
have  been  converted  into  things.  The  combination  and  ana- 
lysis of  words  which  the  Logical  Theology  has  produced, 
have  given  occasion  to  men  to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of 
the  phantoms  thus  called  into  being.  Not  only  have  pro- 
fessed theologians,  but  private  Christians,  been  imposed  on 
by  the  specious  religion  of  terms  in  theology ;  and  have  be- 


trayed  often  a  fond  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  idol-abstractions, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  people  of  old,  who  are  said  to  have 
beaten  the  air  with  spears  to  expel  the  foreign  gods,  by  whom 
their  country  was  supposed  to  be  occupied.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  infidelity  which 
prevails  among  speculative  men."  —  p.  53-56. 

"  As  defenders  of  the  sacred  truth,  they  (the  Church 
authorities)  would  justify  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  the 
manner  and  the  precept  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Epistles,  it 
would  be  observed,  were  for  the  most  part  works  of  contro- 
versy. St.  Paul  is  particularly  represented  in  the  passage  of 
the  Acts,  which  I  have  already  read,  and  in  other  places,  as 
'  disputing  and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God/  (Acts  xix.  8  —  11.)*  The  word  '  disputing"  —  in  the 
original  SiaXsyojotevoj  —  would  be  recognised  as  the  technical 
term,  by  which  the  Greeks  denoted  their  familiar  exercise  of 
philosophical  discussion  ;  and  which  gave  the  name  of  Dialectic 
to  their  original  logical  science.  Again,  in  the  conversations 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  traces  would  be  found  of  the  argu- 
mentative method  of  the  ancient  Schools  :  such  as  the  dilemma 
respecting  the  baptism  of  John  b  :  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
sometimes  evades  a  particular  question,  by  putting  a  question 
in  return.  .  .  .  Such  passages  as  these  are  expressly  referred 
to,  indeed,  by  theological  writers,  in  order  to  prove,  that  the 
science  of  argumentation  is  a  just  accomplishment  of  the 
Christian  who  would  '  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
him.'  Still  more,  the  word  Logos  has  been  singled  out  for 
especial  remark  ;  and  its  application  to  Christ,  as  the  Reason 
or  Wisdom,  and  Word,  of  God,  has  been  cited,  as  an  account 
of  the  connexion  of  Logic,  the  science  of  words  and  reasons, 
with  Christian  Theology."—  p.  58-60. 

*  "  Thus  too  among  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  Bishop  enumerated  in 
the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  this  :  that  he  should  be  able  to  '  convince  the  gainsayers,' 


r«t>{  KirtXiyovrett  ix»y^«v  :  an  expression  being  also  used  here,  drawn  from  the  art 
of  the  logician.  The  use  of  the  word  i^arnu  may  be  contrasted  with  ulria  in  John 
xvi.  23." 

b  "  This  instance  is  still  more  striking  when  we  refer  to  the  Greek,  Matt.  xxi.  24. 
'Eourrnraj  vpot.;  xtpyu  \oyov  tin,  —  expressions  which  remind  us  of  the  Socratic  method 
of  disputation  —  the  erotetic  method  by  which  the  Greek  sage  used  to  extort  the 
iruth  from  his  reluctant  opponent  in  argument.  —  See  also  Matt.  xxii.  41  _  46." 
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"  In  Scholasticism,  accordingly,  the  Dialectical  Art  was  all 
in  all.  .  .  .  Theology  becoming  a  science  founded  on  Defini- 
tions, .  .  .  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  analytical  power 
of  Language.  .  .  .  Language  presents  a  medium  of  classifi- 
cation to  an  indefinite  extent.  But  the  very  medium  of 
classification  thus  presented,  enabling  the  mind  to  combine 
things,  independently  of  actual  observation  of  facts  with  a 
view  to  such  combination,  imposes  on  us  by  the  subtilty  and 
facility  of  its  application.  We  believe  that  we  have  com- 
bined real  facts  in  nature,  when  we  have  only  explored  and 
marked  connexions  which  our  own  minds  have  woven  to- 
gether."—p.  86,  7. 

REALISM. 

"  Such  then  was  the  Theology  of  the  Schools.  It  is,  in 
effect,  what  we  designate  in  a  word  by  Realism — the  con- 
version of  mere  Logical  and  Metaphysical  truth  into  phy- 
sical"  p.  87. 

"  It  was  Philosophy  held  in  subordination  to  Church  Au- 
thority. It  was  that  view  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge 
which  carried  men  from  efforts  of  self-information,  from 
examination  of  nature,  to  repose  on  principles  infused  into 
the  mind  by  dictation  from  others.  This  theory,  by 
assigning  what  metaphysicians  call  an  objective  a reality 
to  the  general  notions  of  the  mind,  made  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  deducible  from  abstract  ideas.  A 
dictatorial  and  speculative  Theology  readily  combined 
with  such  a  theory.  Men  were  thus  taught  to  distrust  the 
senses ;  to  distrust  conclusions  from  mere  experience,  and  to 
rely  only  upon  the  clear  consequences  of  unquestioned  specu- 
lative principles.  It  was  the  maxim  Invisibilia  non  decipiunt, 
made  the  ground  of  alliance  between  Religion  and  Philo- 
sophy  The  triumph  of  Realism  is  coincident  with 

the  ascendancy  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy." — p.  70-72. 

"  It  may  further  illustrate  the  character  of  a  Theology 
so  constructed,  to  observe  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the 

»  Compare  Mr.  Blanco  White  on  the  Law  of  Libel. 


personifications  of  heathen  mythology.  The  genius  of  Pagan- 
ism seized  the  fancy  with  some  image  of  loveliness,  or  mirth, 
or  awe,  expressing  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  realize  its  own 
abstractions,  in  the  fabled  beings  of  a  many-peopled  heaven. 
Scholasticism  in  like  manner  has  its  apotheosis  of  human 
ideas;  only  that  here  an  exact  Logic  has  worked  the  trans- 
mutation, which  Poetry  effected  in  the  other." — p.  87,  8. 

NOMINALISM. 

"  Nominalism,  on  the  contrary,  by  denying  any  bjective 
reality  to  general  notions,  led  the  way  directly  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  senses,  and  the  conclusions  of  experience. 

"  Though  in  the  Scholastic  age  itself,  the  whole  consequences 
of  that  theory  of  human  knowledge  might  not  be  perceived, 
it  would  lead  men  certainly  to  think  for  themselves ....  For, 
if  it  were  admitted  that  the  notions  of  the  mind,  expressed  by 
general  terms,  were  not  the  actual  representatives  of  objects 
existing  out  of  itself,  men  would  no  longer  depend  on  ab- 
stractions, as  their  sure  and  only  means  of  knowledge.  They 
would  doubt  the  physical  truth  of  conclusions,  resting  solely 
on  such  evidence.  .  .  .  The  validity  of  an  appeal  to  experience 
would,  of  course,  be  but  tremblingly  entertained  at  such  a 
period,  amidst  the  complete  general  subjugation  of  the  in- 
tellect to  the  force  of  Religious  Authority.  And  we  shall  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  Nominalists  of  that  day,  or 
of  the  following  (twelfth)  century,  did  not  push  their  theory  to 
its  full  consequences." — p.  71. 


SCHOLASTIC,  SCIENTIFIC,  LOGICAL,  DOGMATICAL, 

THEOLOGY. 

u  The  tendency  of  the  whole  system  ....  was  to  erect 
Theology  into  a  perfect  Science.  It  set  out  with  the  design 
of  enabling  the  Christian,  when  assailed  on  points  of  heresy, 
or  perplexed  with  questionings  as  to  truths  simply  proposed 
to  his  belief,  to  give  a  reason  of  the  doctrines  of  his  Faith. 
Assuming  that  matters  of  Faith  might  become  matters  of 
understanding  to  those  who  believed,  it  attempted  to  esta- 
blish, by  processes  of  reasoning  from  given  principles  of 
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Theology,  each  doctrine  of  religion,  independently  of  the 
sacred  authority  on  which  it  rests  in  the  Scripture.  .  .  .  And 
thus  a  vast  collection  of  principles  was  obtained,  from  which 
conclusions  in  Theology  might  be  drawn.  ...  At  length 
Theology  rose  into  a  regular  demonstrative  Science.  .  .  . 

"  Rightly  to  conceive  the  nature  of  this  scientific  or  logical 
Theology,  we  must  divest  our  minds  of  that  popular  notion  of 
Science,  which  modern  improvements  in  philosophy  have  in- 
troduced. It  is  not  the  reduction  and  classification  of  facts, 
which  was  understood  as  Science  by  the  Scholastic  Philoso- 
pher. His  notion  of  Science  was  deduced  from  the  ancient 
philosophy,  which  considered  no  knowledge  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  such  as  rested  on  fixed  indisputable  principles ;  . . . 
not,  as  those  collected  from  experience  and  observation,  open 
to  exception  and  contradiction  from  varied  and  contradicting 
experiences ;  but  possessing  an  intrinsic  necessary  evidence.  .  . 
But  to  the  Christian  speculator,  under  such  a  method,  these 
principles  would,  of  course,  be  sought  no  where  else,  but  in 
the  Divine  Being  himself.  He  who  alone  '  changes  not,' 
would  naturally  be  the  point  of  departure  in  such  a  philo- 
sophy. His  nature  and  attributes,  so  far  as  they  were  ex- 
plained by  the  light  of  reason,  or  revealed  by  the  illumination 
of  Scripture,  would  alone  present  to  the  inquirer  that  im- 
mobility and  eternity  and  absolute  priority  of  truth,  of  which 

he  was  in  quest 

"  The  application,  again,  of  the  term  Truth  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  as  also  of  Wisdom  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  divine  things  (both  in  the  Scripture  and  in  the 
works  of  philosophers),  further  promoted  the  erection  of 
Christian  theology  into  that  exact  theoretic  form,  which  it 
obtained  in  the  Scholastic  system. 

"  Originating,  however,  in  a  combination  of  the  judgments 
of  speculative  Reason  with  the  prescriptions  of  Authority, 
the  system,  at  its  maturity,  exhibits  in  its  internal  structure, 
the  result  of  that  conflict  of  elements,  out  of  which  it  had 
grown.  Its  principles,  as  1  have  said,  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being;  as  the  only  sure  ground 
on  which  a  divine  and  universal  philosophy  could  fix  its  first 
steps.  But  where  was  the  evidence  or  criterion  of  the  truth 
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of  those  principles  ?  ....  it  was  admitted  that  the  nature  of 
God,  as  He  is  in  himself,  is  incomprehensible  by  the  human 
faculties ;  that  we  cannot  attain  in  this  life  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  essence.  This  difficulty  might  appear  insuperable. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  the  Schoolman  versed  in  an  eclectic  philo- 
sophy, in  which  the  mysticism  of  Plato  was  blended  with  the 
analytic  method  of  Aristotle.  The  principle  of  FAITH 
here  answered  the  purpose  of  solving  this  difficulty, 
as  well  as  of  securing  the  prescriptive  right  of  Authority. 
Theology,  as  a  natural  knowledge,  could  not  itself  discover 
and  establish  the  principles  on  which  it  reasoned.  It  might 
however  receive  those  principles,  through  FAITH,  from  an 
higher  science,  the  science  or  knowledge  of  God.  ...  If  we 
believe  the  Scripture,  accordingly,  we  may  proceed  to  the 
exercise  of  understanding.  .  .  .  The  object  accordingly  to  the 
Scholastic  Theology  was,  to  detect  and  draw  forth  from  the 
Scripture,  by  aid  of  the  subtile  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  mystical  truths  of  God,  on  which  the  Scripture 
revelation  was  conceived  to  be  founded 

"  Thus  was  the  Idealism  of  the  Platonic  School  combined 
with  the  Sensualism  of  the  Aristotelic.  The  principles  on 
which  the  Scholastic  Theology  here  professed  to  be  based,  were 
no  other  than  the  Ideas  of  the  Divine  mind,  as  assigned  by  the 
Platonists  of  the  Alexandrian  School.  Translated  into  the 
language  of  Aristotle,  these  Ideas  of  Platonism  became,  in  the 
Scholastic  system,  the  Forms  of  things.  . .  By  this  substitution 
of  technical  phraseology,  was  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
brought  to  the  support  of  a  theory,  which  in  his  own  writings 
he  has  strenuously  condemned  as  a  vain  mystification  of 

science "  This  then  was  a  neutral  ground  between  the 

two  philosophies,  on  which  the  Scholastic  Theology  took  its 
stand.  Here,  as  in  a  point  of  contact,  met  the  theories 
peculiar  to  each,  to  diffuse  themselves  afterwards  in  a  vast 
system  of  Realism " — p.  77-85. 

u  We  have  seen  that  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  had  for  its 
basis  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being." — (p.  99.) 
*'  Generally  then,  I  would  observe  respecting  the  controversies 
on  the  Trinity,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  just  notions 
of  them  is,  to  be  aware  of  that  promiscuous  combination  of 
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sciences,  which  formed  the  ancient  Logical  Philosophy;  and 
which  was  adopted  into  the  Christian  Church,  both  as 
coincident  with  Theology,  and  as  an  organ  for  the  investigation 
of  truth.  The  several  disputations  will  be  found  to  have  for 
their  object;  either  to  explain  ....  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God  on  assumed  physical  principles;  or  to  reconcile  the  various 
hypotheses ....  and  illustrate  them  ....  by  processes  of  argu- 
mentation^ and  exact  distinctions.  But  the  two  proceedings 
are  continually  running  into  each  other  ;  as  must  be  the  case 
where  metaphysical  truth  is  only  a  refined  materialism,  and 
physical  truth  is  sought  in  the  abstractions  of  Metaphysics:— 
which  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  ancient  philosophy,  and 
the  Scholastic  system  followed  on  it.  The  pantheism  of  the 
New-Platonists  was  an  extreme  case  of  the  application  of  the 
logical  method  of  philosophizing." — p.  107,  8. 


ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 


ARTICLES* 

AGREED  UPON 

BY  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS  OF  BOTH   PROVINCES 
AND  THE  WHOLE  CLERGY, 

IN  THE  CONVOCATION    I1OLDEN    AT  LONDON  IN  THE  YEAR  lust, 

For  the  avoiding  of  Diversities  of  Opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of 
consent  touching  true  Religion  b. 


»  "  Wherever  speculative  truth  is  involved,  there  must  be  presupposed 
an  opening  for  improvement ;  whereas  articles  of  religious  communion, 
from  their  reference  to  the  fixed  objects  of  our  faith,  assume  an  immovable 
character,  fatally  adverse  to  all  theological  improvement.  Were  it  not 
for  the  intrinsic  sublimity  of  the  subject,  the  case  of  adherence  to  such 
unvarying  formularies,  would  forcibly  strike  the  minds  of  men,  as  no  less 
incongruous  and  injurious  in  Religion,  than,  in  Medicine,  would  be  the 
case  of  a  society  of  physicians,  who  should  make  the  maxims  of  Hippo- 
crates or  Galen,  the  unalterable  basis  of  their  profession." — Observ.  p.  22. 

b  ««  In  religion,  properly  so  called,  few  Christians,  if  any  (I  speak  of 
course  of  pious  minds),  really  differ." — Observ.  p.  19. 

"  What  then  is  the  origin  of  all  that  variety  of  religious  profession  with 
which  the  world  is  distracted  ?  . .  .  The  real  causes  of  separation  are  to  be 
found  in  that  confusion  of  theological  and  moral  truth  with  Religion, 
which  is  evidenced  in  the  profession  of  different  sects/' — Observ.  p.  6,  /• 

"  In  pursuing  such  an  inquiry,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the 
principle  on  which  Christian  doctrine  takes  its  rise ;  that  is,  whether 
there  is  foundation  for  the  common  prejudice,  which  identifies  systems  of 
doctrine— or  theological  propositions  methodically  deduced  and  stated — 
with  Christianity  itself — with  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
received  into  the  heart  and  influencing  the  conduct." — Observ.  p.  3. 

"  The  principle  itself  is  the  common  fault  of  us  all  ....  the  confusion 
of  theological  conclusions  and  opinions  with  Religion." — Observ.  p.  21. 

"  No  conclusions  of  human  reasoning,  however  correctly  deduced, 
however  logically  sound,  are  properly  religious  truths." — Observ.  p.  8. 

"  It  is  these  which  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  controversy  and 
error  and  heresy  in  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  against  which, 
accordingly,  the  zeal  of  every  lover  of  the  simple  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  ought  to  be  directed." — Observ.  p.  13. 

"  If  it  should  appear,  that  men  in  reality  differ  less  in  religious  belief 
and  conduct,  than  their  formularies  of  doctrine  would  lead  to  suppose — 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  introduction  of  human  opinion  into  the  matter  of 
Revelation  that  occasions  a  difference  of  professions." — Observ.  p.  5. 


Third  Article  in  the  Thirty -Sixth  Canon. 

"  That  I  allow  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion  ....  and 
that  I  acknowledge  all  and  every  the  Articles  therein  con- 
tained, being  in  number  Nine  and  Thirty,  besides  the  Rati- 
fication, to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God." 


"  By  virtue  of  those  very  theological  opinions  to  which  I  have  declared 
my  assent  in  admitting  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have 
signified  my  denial  and  exclusion  of  opinions,  which  I  think  injurious  to 
Christian  truth,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  true  Church  of 
Christ." — Observ.  p.  25. 

"  This  is  the  view  which  I  take,  not  only  of  our  Articles  at  large,  but 
in  particular  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  as  they  stand  in  our 
Ritual,  or  are  adopted  into  our  Articles.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
notions  in  which  their  several  expressions  are  founded  are  both  unphilo- 
sophical  and  unscriptural,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  do  not  impress 
those  notions  on  the  Faith  of  the  Christian,  as  matters  of  affirmative 
belief.  They  only  use  the  terms  of  ancient  theories  of  philosophy — 
theories  current  in  the  Schools  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  to 
exclude  others  more  obviously  (sic)  injurious  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Faith. 
The  speculative  language  of  these  Creeds,  it  should  be  observed,  was 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  the  Reformers, 
before  the  period,  when  the  genius  of  Bacon  exposed  the  emptiness  of  the 
system  which  the  Schools  had  palmed  upon  the  world  as  the  only  instru- 
ment for  the  discovery  of  all  truth." — B.  L.  p.  3/8. 

"  Orthodoxy  was  forced  to  speak  the  divine  truth  in  the  terms  of  heretical 
speculation  ;  ...  to  employ  a  phraseology,  by  which,  as  experience  proves, 
the  naked  truth  of  God  has  been  overborne  and  obscured" — p.  376,  7« 

"  Such  being  the  origin  of  a  Dogmatic  Theology,  it  follows,  that  its 
proper  truth  consists  in  being  a  collection  of  negations ;  of  negations,  I 
mean,  of  all  ideas  imported  into  Religion,  beyond  the  express  sanction 
of  Revelation.  ...  It  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  exclusion  and  re- 
jection of  all  extraneous  notions  from  the  subjects  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Theory  thus  regulated,  constitutes  a  true  and  valuable  philosophy, — not 
of  Christianity  properly  so  called, — but  of  human  Christianity, — of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  as  it  has  been  acted  on  by  the  force  of  the 
human  intellect." — p.  377,  8. 

"  Pious  opinions,  indeed,  we  may  form.  .  .  .  Such,  indeed,  are  the  doc- 
trinal statements  of  our  Articles.  I  may  wish  there  were  less  of  dogma- 
tism in  them  :  still  I  cannot  but  approve  them  for  the  piety  which  per- 
vades them." — Observ.  p.  14. 

"  But  it  will  be  said  by  some  advocates  of  our  Church,that  ...  the  doc- 
trines expressed  in  its  formularies  are  not  mere  negations  and  exclusions 
of  erroneous  opinions — they  are  derived  from  the  confessors  and  doctors 
of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church — they  have  descended  to  us  in  pure 
stream  from  the  fountains  of  orthodoxy  :  . .  .  But  granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  are  precisely  what  they  were 
in  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity;  or  that  such  a  coincidence,  if  it  existed, 
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would  be  a  test  of  a  perfect  theology,  (which  I  do  not  admit ;)  it  is 
evident,  at  any  rate,  on  examination,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  false  philo- 
sophy of  former  times,  is  involved  in  the  expressions  which  convey  them." 
— Observ.  p.  23,  24. 

"  But  here  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  far  on  these  grounds  Creeds 
and  Articles  may  be  retained,  when  the  original  occasion  for  them  has 
ceased  ?  .  . .  Were  the  Realism  of  the  human  mind  a  transient  phenomenon, 
....  then  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  unsoundness  of  a  metaphysical  and 
logical  theology  being  once  fully  admitted,  the  cumbrous  machinery  might 
be  removed,  and  the  sacred  truth  allowed  to  stand  forth  to  view,  in  its  own 
attractive  simplicity.  But  such  a  result  seems  rather  to  be  wished  and 
prayed  for  by  a  sanguine  piety,  than  reckoned  upon  in  the  humbling  cal- 
culations of  human  experience.  In  the  mean  time  it  were  well  to  retain, 
amid  all  its  confessed  imperfections,  a  system  of  technical  theology,  by 
which  we  are  guarded,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exorbitance  of  religious 
enthusiasm." — p.  380. 

"  But  this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  still  higher  one  : — whether  our 
Articles,  in  the  present  state  of  Theological  opinion,  ought  to  remain  exactly 
what  they  are ;  or  whether  improvements  might  not  be  made  in  them,  com- 
mensurate with  the  advances  made  in  other  scientific  methods" — Observ. 
p.  42. 

"  For  though,  I  do  not  hold  the  Articles  in  the  same  estimation  as 
some  writers  of  the  present  day,  nor  impute  the  same  benefits  to  their 
use,  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  have  their  use  and  importance.  1  think 
they  may  be  improved,  ....  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  they  ought 
to  be  swept  away." — Postscr.  p.  13. 

"  To  exclude  theological  opinion  from  religious  profession,  to  endeavour 
to  sweep  away  the  accumulation  of  ages,  would  be  but  the  vain  attempt 
suddenly  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  Our  next  best  alternative  is  to 
modify  it,  to  correct  its  improper  application,  and  so  to  obviate  its  mis- 
chievous effects.  In  truth,  I  say,  it  ought  not  to  exist.  Theological 
opinion,  as  necessarily  mixed  up  with  speculative  knowledge,  ought  not 
to  be  the  bond  of  union  of  any  Christian  society,  or  a  mark  of  discrimina- 
tion between  Christian  and  Christian." — Observ.  p.  21,  22. 


ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 


Article  I.1 


QfFc&tk*  in  the 

Holy  Trinity. 


a  '*  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  had  for  its 
basis  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Being  ....  as  the  Highest  Cause  of  all  things 
....  It  was  consistent,  therefore,  that  theolo- 
gians, the  disciples  of  such  a  philosophy, 
should  commence  their  .  .  .  Sums  of  Theology 
....  with  expositions  of  those  First  Truths 
which  immediately  respect  the  Divine  Being." 
[It  is  added  in  a  note]  "  Thus, . . .  .  in  our  own 
Articles,  the  doctrines  on  this  head  occupy  the 
first  place."  .  .  .  .  B.  L.  p.  99. 

b  "  Originating,  however,  in  a  combination 
of  the  judgments  of  speculative  Reason  with 
the  prescriptions  of  Authority,  the  system, 
at  its  maturity,  exhibits  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture, the  result  of  that  conflict  of  elements,  out 
of  which  it  had  grown.  Its  principles,  as  I 
have  said,  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature 

of  the  Divine  Being But  where  was  the 

evidence of  the  truth  of  those  prin- 
ciples ?  ...  it  was  admitted  that  the  nature  of 
God,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  is  incomprehensible 

by  the  human  faculties This  difficulty 

might  appear  insuperable.  But  it  was  not  so 
to  the  Schoolman  versed  in  an  eclectic  philo- 
sophy, in  which  the  mysticism  of  Plato  was 
blended  with  the  analytical  method  of  Aristotle. 
The  principle  of  Faith  here  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  this  speculative  difficulty,  as 
well  as  of  securing  the  prescriptive  right  of 
Authority.  Theology,  then,  as  a  natural  know- 
ledge, could  not  itself  discover  and  establish 
the  principles  on  which  it  reasoned.  It  might 
however  receive  those  principles,  through 
Faith,  from  an  higher  science,  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  God."  ....  —p.  79,  80. 
E  2 
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There  is  but 
one  living  and  true 
God,  without  body, 
parts,  or  passions, 
of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  good- 
nessc. 


And   in    Unity 
this  Godhead 


of 


there  be  three  Per- 
sons',   of  one   sub- 


c  f(  1  venture  to  say,  there  are  no  propo- 
sitions concerning  God  in  Scripture,  detached 
from  some  event  of  Divine  Providence  to  which 

they  refer,  and  on  which  they  are  founded 

When  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  Christian 
revelation  is  matter  of  fact,  I  intend  by  it  to 
express  my  conviction,  that  the  substance  of 
the  revelation  is  the  doings  and  actions  of  God  ; 
I  have  always  before  my  view  some  event  in 
the  history  of  God's  providences  to  which  I 
refer  it.  In  this  sense,  the  truth  concerning 
God  is  independent  of  any  particular  wording 
of  it — its  proper  divine  character  is  exempted 
from  all  alloy  which  the  imperfection  of  the 
writer,  the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances,  or 
the  idiom  of  language,  may  accidentally 
infuse  into  it." — Observ.  p.  14,  15,  (first  ed.) 

d  ".No  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  I 
am,  that  there  is  a  real  mystery  of  God  revealed 
in  the  Christian  dispensation. .  . .  But  I  am  also 
as  fully  sensible,  that  there  is  a  mystery  at- 
tached to  the  subject  which  is  not  a  mystery 

of  God We  are  apt  to  conceive,  that 

the  Unity  must  be  understood  numerically ; 
.  .  .  .  But  is  this  a  just  notion?  .  .  .  .  Surely 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Unity  was  not 
meant  to  convey  to  Israel  any  speculative  no- 
tion of  the  oneness  of  the  Deity,  but  practi- 
cally (sic)  to  influence  their  minds  in  regard  to 
superstitions  from  which  they  had  been  brought 
out ....  Now  were  this  view  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Unity  strictly  maintained, .... 
we  should  profess  that  we  only  knew  God  as 
the  exclusive  object  of  Divine  worship,  and 
should  acknowledge  that  it  was  quite  irrele- 
vant to  our  scheme  of  religion,  either  to  de- 
monstrate, or  to  refute,  any  conclusion  from 
the  nature  of  Unity  concerning  any  further 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Being." — p.  146,  7. 

" . . . .  the  dialectical  spirit  ....  laboured  to 
establish  the  Divine  Unity  amidst  the  Trini- 
tarian distinctions"  .  .  ,  . — p.  128.  "  Dia- 
lectical Science  ....  established  that  peculiar 
phraseology,  which  we  now  use,  in  speaking 
of  the  Sacred  Trinity,  as  three  Persons  and 
one  God" — p.  130.  "The  whole  discussion 
was  fundamentally  dialectical." — p.  1 04. 

e  "  The  Latin  . .  .  had  no  other  word  . .  .  but 
Persona :  .  .  .  .  the  term  exposed  him  to  a 
double  inconvenience  ...  it  was  necessary 
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stance,  power,  and 
eternity, 


the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost*. 


to  have  recourse  to  the  original  subtile  specu- 
lation, on  which  the  Procession  of  the  Divine 
Being  was  founded  ....  It  was  pointed  out 
that ...  in  God  . . .  there  is  no  material  individu- 
ation  .  .  .  The  Persons  accordingly  are  Three, 
whilst  the  Divinity  remains  One." — p.  132- 135. 

f  "  The  Son,  ....  the  Logos,  ...  (in  "  the 
theory  of  Divine  Procession,")  is  the  principle 
of  intelligence  in  the  Divine  Being  ....  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Love  of  God  towards  his 
creation,  regarded  as  it  subsists  in  his  own 
nature  ....  But  why,  it  may  be  asked  ....  is 
the  Word  called  the  Son,  and  the  Love  of  God 
called  the  Spirit  ?  It  is  the  resemblance  &c. . . . 
In  this  speculation  there  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  the  language  of  Platonism.  But  .... 
the  application  of  the  theory  is  Aristotelic  .  .  . 
The  orthodox  theory  of  the  Trinity.  .  .  .  con- 
sisted in  an  exact  scientific  view  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Causation.  .  .  .  The  heterodox  in  either 
extreme,  whether  those  whose  theories  were 
charged  with  Unitarian  consequences,  or  those 
who  incurred  the  imputation  of  triiheism,  failed 
in  speculating  concerning  the  principle  of 
Causation."— p.  116-1 18. 

"  Notions  of  materialism,  we  may  perceive, 
were  mixed  up  with  these  several  theories  .  .  . 
even  in  what  was  considered  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  Divine  Proceeding,  materialism 
intruded  itself"  .  .  .—p.  121-123. 

"  One  fact  is  clear  ....  that  there  is  some 
extraordinary  communication  concerning  the 
Divine  Being,  in  those  Scriptural  notices  of 
God,  which  have  called  forth  the  curiosity  of 
thinking  men  in  all  ages  ....  Let  us  hold  that 
fast  in  its  depth  and  breadth  .  .  .  and  we  can 
neither  be  Sabellians,  or  Tritheists,  or  So- 

cinians Historically  regarded,  they   [Dr. 

H.'s  discussions]  evidence  the  reality  of  those 
sacred  facts  of  Divine  Providence,  which  we 
comprehensively  denote  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity.  But  let  us  not  identify  this 
reality  with  the  theories  couched  under  a 
logical  phraseology.  /  firmly  and  devoutly 
believe  that  word,  which  has  declared  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  who  can  pretend  to  that 
exactness  of  thought  on  the  subject,  on  which 
our  tedfcmcoZ  language  is  based?" — p,149,  50. 
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II.    The     Son 


which  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  be- 
gotten from  ever- 
lasting of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  very  and 
eternal  God,  of  one 
substance  with  the 
Father  \ 


took  Man's  nature1- 
in  the  womb  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of 
her  substance, 

so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures, 
that  is  to  say,  .  .  . 
were  joined  toge- 
ther as  one  Per- 
sond. 


•  *'  But ...  why  is  the  Word  called  the  Son  ? 
...  It  is  the  resemblance  of  the  thought  to  the 
mind  from  which  it  proceeds,  that  gives  the 
appropriateness  of  the  term  Generation. ...  In 
this  speculation  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  the  language  of  Platonism.  . . .  But  ....  the 

application  of  the  theory  is  Aristotelic,  &c."  . .  :* 

p.  116,  7.  (Vid.  sup.  on  Art.  I.  note  f.)  "  Even 
in  what  was  considered  the  orthodox  theory 
of  the  Divine  Proceeding,  . .  .  materialism  in- 
truded itself  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  order 
of  derivation  of  the  Son  . . .  from  the  Father."— 
p.  123. 

b  "It  was  attempted  to  be  explained  in 
what  way  the  Son  might  be  said  to  be  gene- 
rated of  the  Father,  whether  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  God,  ....  whether  He  is  the  Son  of 
God  by  nature,  ....  or  will, ....  or  adoption. 
The  CONFUSION  of  principles  of  different 
sciences  in  these  promiscuous  inquiries  is 
sufficiently  apparent.  But  it  was  by  such  a 
philosophy,  that  the  orthodox  language  was 
settled,  declaring  the  Son  '  begotten  before  all 
worlds,  of  one  substance  (sic)  with  the  Father.' " 
— -p.  137. 

c  "  In  the  theory  of  the  Incarnation,  our 
Lord  is  described  as  assuming  to  his  Divinity 
not  any  human  being  in  particular,  but  man- 
hood, human  nature  itself." — p.  231. 

d  "  The  account  of  the  Incarnation  itself 
was  more  peculiarly  logical.  .  ,  .  The  orthodox 
maintained,  that  the  notion  of  sameness  here 
consisted  in  the  Personal  individuality  of 
Christ, ....  whereas  the  diversity  was  in  the 
two  Natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  united 

in  his  Person And  the  excellence  of  the 

orthodox  theory  consisted  in  its  reducing  it 
(the  definition  of  the  whole  nature  of  Christ) 
to  perfect  consistency  with  the  original  theory 
of  the  Divine  Procession.  It  brought  the  in- 
quirer back  ....  to  acknowledge  the  simple 
Divine  Personality  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  was 
the  Word  made  flesh  ....  the  more  general 
language  according  to  which  our  Lord  was 
described  as  having  two  whole  and  perfect 
Natures,  was  preferred  to  the  assertion  of  two 
Substances  .  .  .  Thus  we  find  the  language  of 
our  Article  affirming  in  Christ  '  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,'  *  never  to  be  divided.'  "— 
p.  137-341. 
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who  truly  suffered, 
was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried,  to  re- 
concile his  Father 
to  use, 


and  to  be  a  sacrifice' 


*  Comp.  ART.  XXXI. 
«'  The  offering  of  Christ 
once  made  is  that  per- 
fect redemption,  pro- 
pitiation, aiid  satisfaction 
for  all  the  s ins  of  all  the 


e  "  It  is  of  little  purpose  to  urge  the  natural 
placability  of  the  Divine  Being.  .  .  .  God  no 
doubt  is  abundantly  placable.  .  .  .  But  the  fact 
is,  that  we  cannot  be  at  peace  without  some 
consciousness  of  atonement  made.  ,  .  .  Turn 

over    the   records   of    human   crime All 

concur  in  shewing,  that,  whilst  God  is  gra- 
cious and  merciful  ....  the  human  heart  is 
inexorable  against  itself  .  .  .  it  cannot  forgive 
itself.  .  .  .  This  material  and  invincible  diffi- 
culty of  the  case  the  Scripture  Revelation  has 
met  by  a  parallel  fact.  It  has  said,  ....  that 
looking  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect  happi- 
ness; and,  at  the  same  time,  has  fixed  our 
attention  on  a  Holy  One  who  did  no  sin ; 
whose  perfect  righteousness  it  has  connected 
with  our  unrighteousness,  and  whose  strength 
it  has  brought  to  the  evil  of  our  weakness. 
Thus  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be  our 
Atonement,  not  that  we  may  attribute  to  God 
any  change  of  purpose  towards  man  by  what 
Christ  has  done,  but  that  we  may  know  (sic) 
that  we  have  passed  from  the  death  of  sin 
to  the  life  of  righteousness  by  Him,  and  that 
our  own  hearts  (sic)  may  not  condemn  us  .... 
'  If  our  heart  condemn  us  not,'  then  may  we 
'  have  peace  with  God  ;*  but  without  the 
thought  of  Christ,  the  heart  that  has  any  real 
sense  of  its  condition,  must  sink  under  its  own 
condemnation." —  p.  251-253. 

f  "The  application  of  the  term  Punishment 
to  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour,  belongs  to  the 
same  (Aristotelic)  philosophy.  It  was  con- 
tended, that  an  offence  being  an  act  of  the 
will,  must  also  be  removed  by  the  will ;  that 
whatever  indulgence  the  will  had  allowed  it- 
self, the  same  ground  must  be  recovered  by 
suffering;  that  thus  the  equality  of  justice 
might  be  maintained.  Hence  it  would  be 
construed  that  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  being 
accepted  by  God  as  the  means  of  human  sal- 
vation, must  be  a  punishment  sustained  by 
Him,  equivalent  to  the  delinquency  of  sinful 
man.  And  this  further  accounts  to  us  for  the 
theological  use  of  the  word  '  satisfaction*/  It 
declares  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  be  the 
voluntary  payment,  on  his  part,  of  what  was 
otherwise  not  owing  from  Him,  to  the  Divine 
Justice."  ...  p.  250. 
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world,  both  original  and 
actual ;  and  there  is 
none  other  satisfaction 
for  sin,  but  that  alone." 
COMMUNION  OFFICE. 
. .  "  who  made  there  (by 
His  one  oblation  of  Him- 
self once  offered)  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world." 


"  The  bane  of  this  philosophy  of  expiation 
was,  not  that  it  exalted  human  agency  too 
highly,  but  that  in  reality  it  depressed  the 
power  of  man  too  low.  It  was  no  invigoration 
of  the  mind,  no  cheering  of  the  heart  to  mas- 
culine exertion,  in  working  out  the  great  work 
of  salvation,  by  exaggerated,  yet  noble,  views 
of  what  man  could  accomplish.  But  it  checked 
the  aspirations  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the  in- 
tellect. .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  scrip- 
tural practical  view  of  Human  Agency  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  great  truth  of  Atonement,  simply 
believed  and  acted  on,  without  the  gloss  of 
commentators,  or  the  refinements  of  theorists. 
....  Take  the  truth  simply,  and  what  does  it 
mean  but  that  God  is  infinitely  just  and  mer- 
ciful, visiting  iniquities  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  yet  shewing  mercy  to  thou- 
sands— that  we  cannot  please  Him  by  our 
works,  or  our  sacrifices,  or  our  prayers,  but  yet 
we  can  do  all  things,  by  Christ  strengthening 
us,  working  for  us,  offering  Himself  for  us, 
praying  for  us.  The  doctrine  declares  to  us  at 
once  how  much  is  out  of  our  power,  and  yet 
how  much  is  in  our  power.  And  by  com- 
bining these  two  apparently  contrary  facts, 
in  our  scheme  of  human  agency,  it  imparts  to 
us  the  true  secret  of  our  Power  against  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  the  world.  For 
let  it  be  considered  whether  it  is  not  precisely 
by  such  a  combination  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, that  ability  and  success  in  worldly  con- 
duct are  attained  ....  In  every  exercise  of 
our  minds,  in  every  action  or  event,  are  we  not 
conscious  that  much  is  left  in  our  own  power  ? 
Do  we  not  see  the  fact  strikingly  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  men  whom  we  call  great ;  whose 
greatness  evidently  consists  in  this,  that,  by 
dint  of  their  intellect  and  moral  energy,  they 
bring  the  train  of  events  into  their  own  power, 
exercising  an  arbitrary  influence  over  the 
voluntary  actions  of  other  men  ?  But,  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  not  find,  also,  a  stint 
and  a  bound  put  to  this  our  intrinsic  power  ?  .  . . 
Whoever  ....  duly  acknowledges  both  these 
principles  as  the  complex  law  of  actions  under 
both  the  spiritual  and  natural  government  of 
God — will  at  the  same  time  see,  that  the 
truths  of  human  sinfulness,  of  repentance,  of 
Atonement  and  Satisfaction  made  for  sin,  are 
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not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for 
actual  sins  of  men*. 


V.      The      Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding" 


from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  of 
one  substance  b, 


majesty,  and  glory 
with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  very  and 
eternal  Godc. 


v 


only  varied  expressions  of  this  great  law ;  as 
being  declarations  of  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  man :  the  union  of  strength  and 
weakness  constituting  his  rtal  power  in  the 
events  of  time — his  justification  in  eternity." — 
p.  253-256. 

g  "  It  is  the  same  philosophy  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  distinction  of  Sin  into  Original  and 
Actual ;  the  term  Actual  expressing  the  per- 
sonal development  of  that  sin  which  is  conceived 
antecedently  to  exist  in  the  common  nature  of 
all  men,  and  in  each  individual,  consequently, 
as  participating  that  common  nature." — p.  233. 

a  "  The  expression  '  ex  substantia  Patris,' 
was  appropriated  (by  the  Schoolmen)  to  the 
Son ;  so  that  though  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
spoken  of  as  consubstantial  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  it  was  considered  correct  to  de- 
scribe the  Spirit,  as  of  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  but  only  to  apply  to  him  the  term  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father." — p.  1 f  6.  note. 

"But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  one 
process  called  generation,  the  other  simply 
procession  ?  It  is  &c.  ...  In  this  speculation 
there  is  certainly  much  of  the  language  of  Pla- 
tonism,"  &c.  (vid.  sup.  on  Art.  I.  and  II.) 

b  "  Thus  too  they  (the  orthodox)  delighted  to 
speak  ...  of  the  whole  Trinity,  as  Consubstan- 
tial." (p.  127.)  "  It  was  an  unity  both  physical 
and  logical  which  the  orthodox  held ;  whereas 
the  Sabellian  taught  only  a  physical  unity,  the 
Arian  only  a  logical." — p.  126. 

c  "  There  can  be  no  rational  doubt. . .  .  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  by  Christ's  promise  to 
abide  with  his  Church,  miraculously  assisting 
the  Apostles  . . .  and  ever  since  that  period,  in- 
terceding with  the  hearts  of  believers. . .  .  Infi- 
nite theories  may  be  raised  upon  them  (these 
facts)  ;  but  these  theories,  whether  true  or 
false,  leave  the  facts  where  they  were."  p.  390. 


VI.   Holy  Scrip- 
ture containeth a 


a  "  The  Schoolmen  had  a  high  veneration 
for  the  text  of  Scripture  -3  not  inferior>  I 
should  say,  to  that  of  the  most  zealous  Pro- 
testant. But  it  was  an  improperly  directed 
veneration — a  reception  of  the  Scripture,  not 
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all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  b, 


so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein6, 


simply  as  the  living  word  of  God,  but  as 
containing  the  sacred  propositions  of  inspired 

wisdom The   subject  and  predicate  of 

Scriptural  propositions  were  examined  in  their 
respective  force  of  signification,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  things  de- 
scribed. This  was  done  in  subserviency  to 
the  statement  of  theological  definition ;  to  fix 
exact  limits  within  which  the  Catholic  Faith 
might  be  included.  As  heresies  multiplied, 
more  and  more  were  such  definitions  re- 
quired  And  thus,  out  of  simple  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  a  mass  of  theories  was 
constructed." — p.  91,  2. 

h "  The  disputes  on  these  points  (as  to '  what 
doctrines  are  to  be  regarded  necessary,  and 
what  may  be  variously  held  without  danger  to 
salvation'}  are  remnants  of  the  Scholastic 
spirit,  which  reduced  all  religion  into  theoretic 
dogmas." — p.  352. 

c  "  Now  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  regard 
to  our  Scriptures  is,  that  the  whole  revelation 
contained  in  them,  so  far  as  it  is  revelation, 
consists  of  matter  of  fact.  Either  we  have 

direct  and  continuous  history or  we 

have  predictions  ....  or  ....  reflection  on 
the  Divine  agency  in  the  world,  and  ap- 
plication of  his  providences."  .  .  .  Observ. 
p.  13,  14. 

"  Strictly  to  speak  in  the  Scripture  itself, 
there  are  no  DOCTRINES.  What  we  read  there 
is  matter  of  fact :  either  fact  nakedly  set  forth 
as  it  occurred:  or  fact  explained  and  eluci- 
dated by  the  light  of  inspiration  cast  upon  it. 
It  will  bethought,  perhaps,  that  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  are  an  exception  to  this  observation. 
If  any  part  of  Scripture  contains  doctrinal 
statements,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  supposed  to 
be  the  epistolary.  But  even  this  part,  if 
accurately  considered,  will  not  be  found  an 

exception Let  the  experiment  be  fairly 

tried  ;  let  the  inveterate  idea  that  the  Epistles 
are  the  doctrinal  portion  of  Scripture,  be  for 
a  while  banished  from  the  mind  ;  and  let  them 
be  read  simply  as  the  works  of  our  Fathers 
in  the  Faith — of  men  who  are  commending  us 
rather  to  the  love  of  Christ,  than  opening  our 
understanding  to  the  mysteries  of  Divine 
knowledge:  and  after  such  an  experiment, 
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let  each  decide  for  himself,  whether  the  prac- 
tical or  the  theoretic  view  of  the  Epistles  is 
the  correct  one.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  decision  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
practical  character  of  them.  The  speculating 
theologian  will,  perhaps,  answer  by  adducing 
text  after  text  from  an  Epistle,  in  which  he 
will  contend  that  some  dogmatic  truth,  some 
theory,  or  system,  or  peculiar  view  of  Divine 
truth  is  asserted.  But '  what  is  the  chaff  to 
the  wheat  ?'  I  appeal,  from  the  logical  criti- 
cism of  the  Apostle's  words  to  their  apos- 
tolical spirit,  from  Paul  philosophizing  to  Paul 
preaching,  and  entreating,  and  persuading. 
And  I  ask,  whether  it  is  likely  that  an 
Apostle  would  have  adopted  the  form  of  an 
epistolary  communication  for  imparting  mys- 
terious propositions  to  disciples  with  whom 
he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  personal  inter- 
course ;  and  to  whom  he  had  already  '  de- 
clared the  whole  counsel  of  God ;'  whether, 
in  preaching  Christ,  he  would  have  used  a 
method  of  communicating  truth,  which  im- 
plies some  scientific  application  of  language, 
an  analysis  at  least  of  propositions  into  their 
terms,  in  order  to  its  being  rightly  under- 
stood ?  And  I  further  request  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, whether  it  was  not  by  such  a  mode 
of  inference  from  the  Scripture-language,  as 
would  convert  the  Epistles  into  textual  autho- 
rities on  points  of  controversy,  that  the  very 
system  of  the  Scholastic  theology  was  erected." 
—p.  374,  5. 

"  Some  perhaps  will  say,  '  an  inspired 
writer  has  said  thus,  or  thus — this  then,  as 
asserted  by  him,  is  matter  of  fact.'  ....  The 
expression  '  matter  of  fact1  will  doubtless  ad- 
mit this  sense.  But  to  interpret  the  Scripture 
revelation  in  this  manner,  is  only  to  return  to 
the  assertion  of  its  dogmatic  character  under 
another  form.  It  brings  us  back  to  take  the 
words  or  propositions  written  by  the  inspired 
writers  as  the  substance  of  the  revelation,  in- 
stead of  looking  to  the  authenticated  dealings 
of  God  in  the  world." — Observ.  p.  14. 
(first  ed.) 

nor  may  be  proved  «»  «  I  shall  only  briefly  touch  here  a  funda- 
thereby'1,  is  not  to  mental  characterise  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
be  required  of  any  tures,  which  totally  precludes  all  deduction  of 


man  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an 
article  of  the  Faith, 


or  be  thought  re- 
quisite or  necessary 
to  salvation f. 


speculative  conclusions  concerning  religious 
truth If  ....  we  have  no  other  in- 
formation of  divine  things,  but  in  the  facts 
recorded  in  Scripture,  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple results  ....  and  it  is  no  other  than  what 
I  have  undertaken  to  establish,  namely,  that 
no  speculative  deductions  from  Scripture 
carry  with  them  the  force  of  divine  truth. 
Pious  opinions,  indeed,  we  may  form;  it  is 
hardly  possible  practically  to  avoid  exercising 
the  mind  in  reasoning  and  speculating  on  the 

given   truths  of  Scripture But  pious 

opinions,  it  must  be  observed,  are  not  parts 
of  revelation :  they  must  not  ....  challenge 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  martyr  to  divine 
truth." — Observ.  p.  13,  14, 

tf  I  do  not  mean  that  no  right  conclusions 
whatever  result  from  truths  of  Scripture :  but 
I  confine  the  assertion  to  intellectual,  or  spe- 
culative, or  theological  truth,  as  distinct  from 
moral.  Moral  arguments  there  are  in  abun- 
dance. Nor,  again,  have  I  any  thought  of 
excluding  mere  historical  inferences — infer- 
ences such  as  would  be  drawn  from  any 
other  authentic  documents  of  history.  It  is, 
then,  the  intellectual,  or  speculative,  or  theo- 
logical conclusions  .  ...  to  which  my  objec- 
tion applies.  It  is  these  which  have  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  error,  and 
heresy ....  in  the  progress  of  Christianity." — 
Observ.  p.  12,  13. 

f  "  What  is  it  that  we,  who  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  are  so  zealous  to 
maintain  ?  we  shall  readily  answer  :  It  is  the 
pure  truth  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Our  *  hearts'  desire'  is,  that  not  only 
ourselves,  but  every  son  of  Adam  may  be 
'  saved,'  may  be  made  wise  unto  salvation  .... 
What  then  is  the  origin  of  all  that  variety 
of  religious  profession  with  which  the  world 
is  distracted  ?  .  .  .  Opinions  on  religious  mat- 
ters are  regarded  as  identical  with  the  objects 
of  faith ;  .  .  .  we  introduce  theories  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  and  attributes,  theories  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  universe,  principles  drawn 
from  the  various  branches  of  human  philo- 
sophy, into  the  body  itself  of  revealed  wis- 
dom. And  we  then  proceed  to  contend  for 
these  unrevealed  representations  of  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  as  if  it  were  that  very  wisdom  as 
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In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  we 
do  understand  those 
canonical  Books  of 
the  Old  and  New 
Testament g, 


of  whose  authority11 


it  stands  forth  confessed  in  his  own  living 
oracles.  .  .  .  But  it  will  be  said,  '  Are  no  con- 
clusions from  the  sacred  records  to  be  drawn 
by  human  reason?'  What  then  becomes  of 
that  rule  of  theological  interpretation,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith, 
but  what  may  be  '  read'  in  Scripture,  or  s  may 
be  proved  thereby  ?'  The  latter  part  of  this 
rule,  it  will  be  urged,  is  thus  rendered  there- 
by a  dead  letter  ....  I  shall  meet  this  ob- 
jection ....  and  then  proceed  to  establish  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend — namely,  that 
no  conclusions  of  human  reasoning,  however 
correctly  deduced,  however  logically  sound, 
are  properly  religious  truth — are  such  as 
strictly  and  necessarily  belong  to  human  salva- 
tion through  Christ.  ...  If  we  consider,  then, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  theological  maxim  re- 
ferred to, ...  it  is  no  decision  of  the  question, 
whether  reasoning  is  to  be  employed  or  not, 
in  the  establishment  of  doctrine.  It  merely 
directs  us  to  go  to  Scripture  for  every  matter 
of  religious  debate.  If  the  alleged  point  can- 
not be  proved  out  of  Scripture,  it  is  no  truth 
of  revelation.  It  by  no  means  however  fol- 
lows, that  what  can  be  proved  out  of  Scripture 
must  therefore  be  truth  of  revelation." — Obs. 
P- 7— 9. 

s  "  I  would  once  more  call  attention  to  the 
divine  part  of  Christianity,  as  entirely  distinct 
from  its  episodic  additions  ....  the  FACTS 
of  Christianity.  These  facts  form  part  of  the 
great  history  of  mankind:  and  we  cannot  deny 
them  without  involving  ourselves  in  universal 
scepticism." — p.  390.  "  When  I  say  ...  that 
the  Christian  revelation  is  matter  of  fact,  I 
intend  by  it  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
the  substance  of  the  revelation  is  the  doings 
and  actions  of  God ;  I  have  always  before  my 
view  some  event  in  the  history  of  God's  pro- 
vidences to  which  I  refer  it.  In  this  sense  the 
truth  concerning  God  is  independent  of  any 
peculiar  wording  of  it — its  proper  divine  cha- 
racter is  exempted  from  all  alloy  which  the 
imperfection  of  the  writer,  the  peculiarity  of 
his  circumstances,  the  idiom  of  his  language, 
may  accidentally  infuse  into  it." — Observ. 
p.  14,  15.  (first  ed.) 

h  "  The  regard  paid  by  the  Schoolmen  to 
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was  never 
doubt  in 
Church. 


any 
the 


VII.  The  Old 
Testament  is  not 
contrary  to  the 
New,  for  both  in 
the  Old  and  New 
Testament a 


everlasting  life  is 
offered  to  mankind 
by  Christ,  who  is 
the  only  Mediator  b 

between  God  and 
man,  being  both 
God  and  Man c . 


Wherefore  they  are 
not  to  be  heard 
which  feign  that 
the  old  Fathers  did 
look  only  for  tran- 
sitory promises ''. 


the  mystical  treatises  of  the  Celestial  Hie- 
rarchy, &c.  .  .  .  shews  that  their  system  did 
not  recoil  even  from  the  most  extravagant 
mysticism  of  contemplation.  Indeed  no  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  fact  is  required  than  the 
commentaries  lavished  on  the  Book  of  Can- 
ticles at  the  different  periods  of  Scholasti- 
cism." [In  a  note]  "  It  is  curious  to  find 
Jerome,  in  prescribing  a  course  of  education 
for  the  infant  grand-daughter  of  Paula,  re- 
commending the  study  of  the  Canticles,  as 
the  ultimate  point  of  her  theological  progress. 
....  Bernard  has  eighty-six  sermons  on  the 
Canticles."  .  .  .—p.  83,  4. 

*  "  When  a  Theology  of  this  a  priori  cha- 
racter was  established  ....  the  voice  of  God 
was  no  longer  heard,  as  it  spoke  '  in  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners*  to  holy  men  of 
old ;  but  simply  as  uttering  the  hallowed 
symbols  of  an  oracular  wisdom.  The  whole 
of  Revelation  was  treated  as  one  contempo- 
raneous production,  of  which  the  several  parts 
might  be  expounded,  without  reference  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  each  was  delivered." 
—p.  88. 

b  "  We  trace  .  .  .  the  same  idea  (the  Judaic 
and  Philosophical  "  notion"  of  justice)  in  some 
of  the  principal  terms  of  Christianity  .... 
as  in  the  terms,  Mediator,  Advocate,  &c." — 
p.  243,4. 

f  "  Strictly  to  speak,  in  the  Scripture  itself 
there  are  no  doctrines.  What  we  read  there 
is  matter  of  fact."  ...  (p.  374.)  "  There  can  be 
no  rational  doubt ;  that  man  is  in  a  degraded 
disadvantageous  condition ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  produce  a  restoration  of  man;  that  He 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  His 
coming,"  ....  Infinite  theories  may  be  raised 
upon  them  (the  facts),  but  these  theories, 
whether  true  or  false,  leave  the  facts  where 
tbey  were."— p.  390,  1. 

d  "  From  the  scholastic  distinction  between 
Implicit  and  Explicit  Faith,  we  may  trace  the 
assertion,  that  the  Fathers  '  looked  not  for 
transitory  promises/  &c.  The  invariableness 
and  sameness  of  the  object  of  Faith  was  thus 
maintained." — p.  239,  note. 
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VIII.  The  Three 
Creeds  ?  Nicene 
Creed  a,  Athana- 
sius's  Creed, 


and  that  which  is 
commonlycalled  the 
Apostles'  Creed b, 
ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and 
believed, 


"  If  now  we  regard  the  Scriptures  in  the  way 
of  the  Schoolmen,  as  having  God  for  their 
proper  subject,  instead  of  reading  them  as  a 
divine  history  of  man,  we  naturally  neglect  the 
analogies  of  times  and  circumstances.  The 
immutability  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  con- 
templation of  whom  we  are  engaged,  is  the 
prevailing  object  of  our  enquiry.  Distinctions 
of  time  lose  all  their  importance  in  this  point 
of  view  ....  Our  business  is  to  collect  into  one 
theory  every  scattered  intimation  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  attributes.  If  on  the  contrary  we 
take  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  under 
Divine  Providence  as  the  great  subject  of  our 
sacred  Books,  we  are  as  naturally  led  to  study 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scripture  in  their 
real  historical  place  ....  Hence  results  an 
historical  theology."  .  ...  p.  89,  90. 

a  "  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  notions  on 
which  their  [the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds]  several  expressions  are  founded,  are 
both  unphilosophical  and  unscriptural;  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  they  do  not  impress  those 
notions  on  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  as 
matters  of  affirmative  belief.  They  only  use 
the  terms  of  ancient  theories  of  philosophy, — 
theories  current  in  the  Schools  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written, — to  exclude  others 
more  obviously  (sic)  injurious  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  Faith."— p.  378. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  its  (the  Athanasian 
Creed's)  reception  by  us  in  its  present  form  as 
the  '  symbol'  or  '  faith'  of  Athanasius,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  triumph  of  a  party  in  the  Church, 
thus  declaring  their  authoritative  judgment 
under  the  sanction  of  a  name,  which  expressed 
in  itself  every  thinghostile  toArianism." — p.  1 05. 

b  "  The  Apostles'  Creed  states  nothing  but 
facts.  The  transition  is  immense  from  this 
to  the  scholastic  speculations  involved  in  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  Both  these 
last,  indeed,  are  logical  definitions  of  the  high 
subject  on  which  they  treat,  differing  from 
each  other  only  in  point  of  comprehensiveness 
and  exactness." — p.  544. 

"  The  Apostles'  Creed  consists  entirely  of 
facts  resting  on  testimony,  which  can  be 
known  no  other  way,  but  belief  in  the 
testimony  ...  Is  there  good  evidence  to  the 
reality  of  t\ie  facts,  or  is  there  not?  this  is  the 
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for  they  may  be 
proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of 
Holy  Scripture0. 


*  Comp.  Athanasian 
Creed,  "  The  Catholic 
Faith  is  this  .  , 


f  (Vid.  sup.  on  Art.  I. 
note  f.)  p.  148-50. 

IX.  Original  sin  a 


matter  to  be  decided.  The  evidence  of  a 
parent,  a  friend,  an  instructor,  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  real  evidence  to  their  reality.  Our 
inquiries  in  after  life  only  add  to  this  evidence, 
do  not  alter  its  fundamental  character." 
— Postscr.  to  Observ.  p.  7-9. 

c  "  In  this  sense,  texts,  as  texts  (sic),  prove 
nothing:  texts  establish  Divine  truths  only 
as  indices  to  real  facts  in  the  history  of 
Divine  providence." — Observ.  p.  15.  (first  ed.) 

"  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  all  the  theories 
proposed  on  this  subject  are  Trinitarian  in 
principle  (sic).  If  the  opinions  of  Praxeas, 
and  Artemon,  and  Theodotus,  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Noetus,  Sabellius,  and  others, 
amounted  to  Unitarianism,  it  was  in  the  way 

of  consequence  or  inference  (sic) We 

can  plainly  perceive,  though  unfortunately 
but  very  slight  memorials  remain  to  us  of 
their  disquisitions t  that  their  anxiety  was,  to 
account  for  certain  acknowledged  facts  of  the 
Scripture  narrative 

"  One  fact  is  clear  through  all  this  labyrinth 
of  variation  which  theological  creeds  have  ex- 
hibited ;  that  there  is  some  extraordinary  com- 
munication concerning  the  Divine  Being,  in 
those  Scriptural  notices  of  God  which  have 
called  forth  the  curiosity  of  thinking  men  in 
all  ages.  To  me  it  matters  little  what  opinion 
has  been  prior,  has  been  advocated  by  the 
shrewdest  wit  or  deepest  learning,  has  been 
most  popular,  most  extensive  in  its  reception. 
All  differences  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  as  much  as  to  theology  .... 
The  only  ancient,  only  catholic  truth*,  is  the 
Scriptural  fact.  Let  us  hold  that  fast  in  its 
depth  and  breadth  ....  Attempt  to  explain  .... 
and  the  chance  is,  that,  however  we  may  dis- 
claim the  heterodoxy  which  lurks  on  every  step 
of  our  path,  we  incur  at  least  the  scandal  at  the 
hands  of  others,  whose  piety,  or  prejudices,  or 
acuteness  may  be  offended  by  our  words  ...  I 
should  hope  the  discussions  in  which  we  have 
now  been  engaged,  will  leave  this  impression 
on  the  mind.  Historically  regarded,,''  &c.t 

a  "  They  (the  Scriptures)  only  so  far  gave 
the  material  of  future  speculation  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  asserted^  that  man  came  perfect 
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from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  being  formed  in 
the  Divine  Image ;  and  that  his  iniquity  was 
a  subsequent,  acquired  condition  of  being. 
The  Schoolmen  set  themselves  to  explain  both 
the  origin  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  evil; 
adapting  to  this  purpose  the  physical  and 
ethical  theories  of  Aristotle." — p.  219. 

"It  had  been  well  if  the  orthodox  had 
contented  themselves  with  the  name  of  Original 
Sin,  to  designate  this  moral  fact  (the  tendency 
to  sin  existing  in  human  nature)  ;  and  whilst 
they  disclaimed  the  Pelagian  theory  of  Example 
or  Imitation,  as  inadequate  to  the  solution  of 
the  fact,  themselves  abstained  from  speculating 
concerning  it.  But  disputation  called  upon 
them  to  define  and  pronounce.  They  thus 

^  essayed,  what  neither  Scripture  had  authorized, 

nor  human  reason  could  reach  j — to  explain  the 
mode  of  human  corruption  ;  to  analyze,  by 
language,  the  thing  (sic)  denoted  by  the  term 
Original  Sin,  when  the  only  subject  before 
them  was  a  general  fact,  requiring  to  be 
simply  and  clearly  stated. 

"  The  positive  manner  in  which  Augustine 
declares  the  transmission  of  the  material  ele- 
ment of  corruption  from  Adam  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  laid  the  groundwork  of  the  Scho- 
lastic discussions  on  the  subject." — p.  224,  25. 

"  Our  Church  happily  has  avoided  that 
extreme  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  which  the 
Scholastic  philosophy  instances ;  and  which 
some  of  her  own  members  would  elicit  from 
her  language.  We  find  indeed  the  terms  of 
the  Schools  adopted  in  the  Article  on  Original 
Sin,  and  a  train  of  thought  on  the  subject 
following  their  speculations.  ...  It  does  not  in 
fact  define  the  nature  of  the  tbing,  though  it 
appears  to  do  so  in  terms:  it  only  lays  down 
its  effects,  their  depth,  and  their  universal 
extent.  It  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to 
deny  that  its  language  on  tbe  subject  bears  the 
impress  of  the  Scholastic  theories." — p.  228. 

standeth  not  in  the  b  "  Pelagius  believed,  as  fully  as  his  oppo- 
following  of  Adam,  nents,  that  mankind  were  in  a  worse  state,  in 
as  the  Pelagians  do  consequence  of  the  first  sin;  but  looking  to 

vainly  talk",  tne  moral  nature  of  man he  held  that,  as 

virtue  was  not  born  with  us,  so  neither  was 
vice.  He  contended,  accordingly,  for  a  moral 
influence  of  the  prevarication  of  Adam  on  his 
F 
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but  it  is  the  fault 
and  corruption  c, 


posterity ;  that  the  first  sin  was  hurtful  to  the 
human  race,  not  by  propagation  but  by  ex- 
ample ;  not  because  they  who  were  propagated 
from  him  drew  (sic)  from  him  any  vice,  any 
fault;  but  because  all  that  have  afterwards 
sinned,  have  imitated  him,  the  first  sinner  .  .  . 
Though  the  language  of  the  Pelagians  did  not 
adequately  express  the  inveteracy  of  that  sin- 
fulness  of  human  nature,  which  Scripture  and 
the  world  declare  with  one  voice;  we  must 
allow,  I  think,  that  their  grounds  were  right, 
so  far  as  they  attempted  to  give  a  moral 
account  of  the  fact ;  and  that  their  opponents 
were  wrong,  so  far  as  they  attempted  to  give  a 
physical  or  material  account  of  it." — p.  222, 
223. 

e  "  The  adoption  of  this  view  (the  philoso- 
phers' theory)  of  human  nature  by  the 
Schools  ....  explains  the  word  Corruption,  in 
its  application  to  the  evil  of  our  moral  con- 
dition. It  is  a  term  of  ancient  philosophy"  .  . . 
p.  219.  [In  a  note]  "  St.  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  36.  are  clearly  founded  on  this  philosophical 
notion;  only  to  give  a  rhetorical  point  to  his 
argument,  he  substitutes  the  word 
p.  220. 


of  the  nature d  d  "  Original    Sin,   accordingly,   is    always 

defined  by  the  Schoolmen  in  negative  terms, 
as  a  want  of  original  justice,  '  carentia 
justitiae  originalis ;'  or  an  inordinateness  of 
the  desires;  or,  as  in  our  9th  Article,  a  fault 
and  depravation  of  nature,  *  vitium  ac  depra- 
vatio  naturae/  The  last  indeed  is  the  most 
truly  technical  description  of  it ;  expressing, 
accurately,  the  peculiarity  of  the  theory ,  on 
which  the  doctrinal  statement  of  Original  Sin 
has  been  founded."— p.  220,  21. 

"  The  disputes,  indeed,  between  the  Pela- 
gians and  the  orthodox  ....  turn  upon  the 
point  whether  Sin  is  a  quality  of  nature,  or  an 
accident  of  persons.  The  Pelagian  account 
of  human  depravity  clearly  did  not  correspond 
with  the  doctrine  of  Grace  connected  with  the 
Incarnation  ....  The  Orthodox,  on  the  other 
hand,  clung  to  the  term  nature,  as  indispensable 
to  the  theory  of  Grace.  They  confessed,  indeed, 
that  sin  originated  in  the  will  of  man  ;  for  to 
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of  every  man e, 


that  naturally  is  en- 
gendered f  (propa- 
gati}    of    the     off- 
spring of  Adam ; 


whereby  man  is 
very  far  (quam  Ion- 
gissime)  gone  from 
original  righteous- 
ness g, 


have  denied  this  would  have  been  to  shake 
their  whole  theory  of  Divine  Agency.  But  in 
order  to  secure,  as  it  were,  a  raft  on  which  the 
noxious  contagion  might  float  down  the  stream 
of  human  generation,  they  insisted  on  the  term 
Nature,  as  the  only  proper  designation  of  the 
moral  fact."— p.  232,  3. 

c  "  This  theory  ....  involved  also  other 
theories  of  the  same  Logical  Philosophy.  The 
universality  of  the  principle  was  to  be  demon- 
strated."— p.  221. 

f  "  How  could  it  apply,  it  would  be  argued, 
to  the  case  of  the  infant  soul  .  .  .  .  ?  The 
theorist,  not  content  with  referring  to  the 
Redeemer's  love,  as  the  simple  earnest  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  little  innocent,  sought  how 
to  connect  this  fact  with  the  universal  need  of 
redemption.  It  was  to  be  brought,  therefore, 
under  the  theory  of  Original  Sin.  This  oc- 
casioned the  introduction  of  the  term  propa- 
gation into  the  account  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
If  the  corruption  of  nature  descended  by  '  pro- 
pagation/ then  would  it  exist  even  in  the  guile- 
less infant.  And  the  theory,  as  thus  stated, 
would  be  the  logical  correspondent  of  the 
doctrine  of  Grace.  If  on  the  one  hand  all  were 
under  Grace  ;  if  it  was  God  that  worked  all  in 
all,  on  the  other  hand,  all  would  be  concluded 
under  Sin.  An  universal  cause,  identical  in 
all  instances,  would  be  exhibited  on  each  side; 
a  principle  of  life,  and  a  principle  of  death,  .  .  . 
communicating  their  nature  to  the  multitude 
of  individuals.  The  Pelagians,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  account  of  the  matter. 
Admitting  that  evil  existed  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  transgression  of  Adam  had  been  in- 
jurious to  his  posterity,  they  still  denied  its 
transmission  in  the  way  of  an  hereditary 
taint" — p.  221,  2. 

*  "  Those  expositors  of  her  (the  Church's) 
doctrine,  who  would  draw  from  this  Article  a 
sentence  of  what  is  called  the  '  total  corrup- 
tion* of  our  nature,  appear  to  me  to  take  an 
improper  advantage  of  those  theoretic  expres- 
sions." [In  a  note,]  "  The  strength  of  the 
expressions  ('  quam  proximo  \_longissime  ?] 
and  '  very  far  gone')  is  to  be  estimated  by 
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so  that  the  flesh h 
lusteth  always  con- 
trary to  the  spirit, 


and  therefore  in 
every  person  born 
into  this  world,  it 
deserveth  God's 
wrath  and  damna- 
tion *. 

And  this  infection 
of  nature  doth  re- 
main, yea  in  them 
that  are  regene- 
rated ;  whereby  the 
lust  of  the  flesh, 
called  in  the  Greek, 
phronema  sarkos, .  . . 
is  not  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Godk. 


their  opposition  to  that  transcendent  holiness, 
which  human  nature  may  be  conceived  to  pos- 
sess, whilst  as  yet  instinct  with  original 
righteousness,  and  the  perfect  image  of  Divine 
goodness.  Compare  the  fallen  condition  of 
man  with  the  scholastic  notion  of  his  first 
state ;  and  no  words  can  be  strong  enough  to 
tell  the  depth  to  which  he  has  fallen." — 
p.  228.  . 

h  "  The  idea  that  prevails  throughout  these 
(Scholastic  discussions)  is  that  of  a  positive 
deterioration  of  the  carnal  nature,  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  philosophy,  was  the 
seat  of  the  '  affections  and  lusts/  the  *  concu- 
piscible  part  of  the  soul.'  In  the  language  of 
ancient  philosophy,  it  was  spoken  of  as  ....  in 
a  state  of  disobedience  ....  The  expressions  of 
St.  Paul,  conveying  his  idea  of  the  actual 
depravity  of  man,  in  terms  of  the  established 
philosophy,. . .  were  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  as  con- 
firming this  theory  ....  His  denoting  our  cor- 
ruption as  '  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh?  corresponds 
with  the  struggle  conceived  by  the  philosopher 
....  and  implies  also  the  intimate  connexion 
of  the  affections  with  the  flesh.  It  was 
stated,  accordingly,  that  the  flesh  ....  was 
vitiated  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man;"  ....  — p. 
225-227. 

1  "  Original  sin,  being  a  fault  of  nature, 
could  not  indeed,  as  such,  be  a  personal  fault ; 
and  yet  it  subjected  the  individual  man  to  the 
punishment  of  sin ;  in  itself  deserving  God's 
wrath  and  damnation." — p.  244. 


k  "It  was  a  consequence  of  this  notion  of 
Original  Sin  that  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  life  should  be,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  change,  a  transformation,  a  renewal.  It  was 
necessary  that  we  should  be  '  born  again.'  To 
counteract  that  living  death  within  us,  a  new 
life  from  God  must  be  imparted.  Hence  that 
view  of  Faith,  in  the  Scholastic  system,  as  an 
'  infused  principle'  ...  the  origin  of  a  new  life 
...  (p.  235,  6.)  "  Faith  . .  .  does  not  supersede 
the  natural  faculties  of  man,  nor  does  it  destroy 
the  inborn  principle  of  corruption.  The  infec- 
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And  although  there 
is  no  condemnation 
for  them  that  be- 
lieve and  are  bap- 
tized ', 


yet  the  Apostle  doth 
confess  that  concu- 
piscence and  lust 
hath  of  itself  the 
nature  of  sin  m. 


tion  of  evil  is  in  the  flesh,  and  there,  as  the 
School  Divines  explicitly  assert,  it  remains,  even 
in  the  regenerate.  The  divine  seed  is  in  the 
higher  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  and  is  a 
new  power,  by  which  the  subjugation  of  the 
corrupt  passions  of  the  inferior  part,  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  is  gradually  accomplished.  By 
faith  in  Christ,  through  baptism,  being  born  of 
God,  we  need  still  to  grow  in  that  life,  to  pro- 
ceed from  our  state  as  babes  in  Christ  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 
It  is  by  this  procedure,  through  the  continued 
assistances  of  grace,  that,  as  we  become  stronger 
in  the  Lord,  the  offending  Adam  within  us 
becomes  weaker ;  our  holiness  and  our  security 
increasing  together, , . .  having  received  the  new 
creation  in  Christ,  we  commence  the  mastery 
of  the  rebellious  passions . . .  "—p.  239,  240. 

1  "  It  (Original  Sin)  was  remitted  in  baptism 
to  each  individual  j  the  condemnation  was 
removed  by  the  remission  of  sins  through 
Christ,  obtained  in  that  sacrament.  But  the 
evil  in  itself — the  concupiscence  in  which  it 
existed — still  remained  in  the  material  nature 
derived  from  Adam." — p.  227. 

"  This  inherent  evil  must  be  remedied  by 

the  presence  of  some  effectual  antidote 

Faith,  then,  ...  is  the  new  principle  of  life 
in  man.  Baptism,  indeed,  is  requisite  as  the 
'  sacrament  of  faith,' — as  the  mystical  act 
of  the  *  new  birth ;'  at  once  the  visible  and 
spiritual  incorporation  with  Christ.  But  Faith 
must  first  come  down  from  above  to  the  soul, 
and  turn  it  towards  God.  It  is  the  principle 
by  which  the  Life  and  Immortality  of  the 
second  Adam  are  generated  in  the  soul ....  It 
is  important  to  observe  accurately  this  physical 
notion  of  faith  as  an  infused  principle,  the 
origin  of  a  new  life ;  because  it  serves  to 
account  for  that  priority,  which  is  ascribed  in 
such  strong  terms,  in  our  Articles,  to  Faith, 
among  the  acts  of  the  Christian  life." — p.  235- 
237. 

m  "  On  this  (physical)  view  of  the  case  . .  . 
«  whatever  is  not  of  faith'  is  literally  '  of  sin.' 
It  proceeds  from  '  the  natural  man' . .  .  belongs 
to  that  unregenerate  principle  which  is  called 
S&i."— p.  237. 
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"  This  notion,  partly  physical  and  logical>  is, 

the  application  of  Aristotle's  principles It 

proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  some 
common  Nature  in  all  things,  that  we  desig- 
nate material Hence,  evidently,  the  im- 
mortality and  invariableness  of  the  principle  of 
corruption ;  the  poison  wears  not  out ;  the 
tyrant  never  dies  ;  for  it  bears  a  charmed  exist- 
ence ;  amidst  the  fluctuations  and  revolutions 
of  generations,  it  preserves  its  sullen  stability 
and  vigour.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  intended  only  to  oppose  this 
material  theory;  and  to  explain  the  fact  of 
human  sinfulness,  as  I  have  said,  on  moral 
grounds.  In  the  fact  itself,  as  appears,  they 
did  not  differ  from  the  orthodox :  so  far  that 
they  were  acquitted  of  heresy,  both  at  Rome, 
and  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  acute  logic  of  the 
African  divines,  traced  their  explanations  to 
the  consequences,  and  their  influence  was  in- 
terposed to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  doctrine 
in  the  Church/'— p.  230. 


X.  The  condition 
of  Man3  after  the  fall 
of  Adam  is  such, that 
he  cannot  turn  and 
prepare  himself,  by 
his  own  natural 
strength  and  good 
works,  to  faith,  and 
calling  upon  God  : 


*  "  In  pursuing  the  present  subject,  though 
we  are  immediately  employed  in  considering 
the  condition,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  man, 
it  is  Divine  Agency,  we  must  observe,  that  we 
are  tracing  throughout;  otherwise,  we  shall 
lose  the  real  solution  of  the  dogmatic  lan- 
guage, on  the  several  points  ....  For  such, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  nature  of  the 
Theology  which  has  •  descended  to  us,  as 
members  of  the  Western  Church.  It  is  the 
Science  of  the  Divine  Being ;  ....  All  that 
we  call  human  agency,  is,  in  the  expression  of 
Scholasticism,  the  '  Highest  Cause,'  acting  by 
'  secondary'  causes  ....  This  notion  of  the 
Divine  Being  was  the  very  essence  of  Scho- 
lasticism— at  once  its  theory  and  its  practice. 
The  Theology  of  the  Schools,  as  the  subtile 
instrument  of  a  Theocratic  Power,  addressed 
itself  to  the  study  of  the  principles,  by  which 
it  could  command  the  elements  of  social  order 

Its  ambition  was,  to  place  the  first  link 

of  the  golden  chain,  from  which  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  hung,  in  the  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  ruler  of  the  Church  ;  from  whom 
the  subject-faithful  should  devoutly  receive 
the  law 'of  action  and  belief." — p.  211,  12. 
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Wherefore  we  have  b  "  We  are  inwardly  sensible,  at  the 
no  power b  to  do  moment  when  we  will  to  do  any  thing,  that 
good  works,  plea-  ** z<y  m  our  power  to  will  either  to  do  or  not  to 

sant  and  acceptable      do  it;  tbat ft  is>  in  the  strictest  sense, 

to  God  competent  to  us  to  mill  (sic)  to  act  in  this  way 

or  in  that  way.  And  here  resides  the  true  power, 
the  proper  freedom  of  the  Will  in  man"  .... 
(M.  P.  p.  79,  80.)  "  The  passions  felt,  the 
sentiments  formed,  the  disposition,  the  man- 
ners, manifest  to  each  person's  consciousness 
that  he  is  truly  an  »^  in  himself;  ...  he 
finds  that  he  has  indeed  a  power  given  him  by 
the  Lord  of  all  power  and  might,  of  which  he 
could  otherwise  have  had  no  conception.  He 
perceives  that  he  is  placed  in  his  own  hands ; 
that  it  is  his  high  (  prerogative  to  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  a  creature  of  his  own  making;' 
that  he  can  modify  and  transform  himself,  as  a 
moral  being,  as  he  pleases ;  that  what  he  may 
become  (sic)  depends  almost  solely  on  what 
he  may  will  (sic).  Nothing,  in  fact,  appears 
strictly  placed  in  our  own  power,  but  our 
virtue,  and  our  happiness  as  its  consequent,  on 
the  one  hand,  our  vice,  with  its  consequent 
misery,  on  the  other."— M. P.  p.  84. 

"  In  these  inquiries,  more  than  in  any,  is 
exemplified  the  maxim  of  the  sage,  '  that 
human  knowledge  and  power  are  coincident' 
We  are  engaged  in  exploring  man's  proper 
dominions,  the  region  within  which  man 
holds  sway  with  a  supremacy,  delegated  indeed 
from  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  but 
absolute.  The  moral  philosopher  searches  out 
that  land  in  its  length  and  breadth  ....  All 
our  studies,  accordingly,  are  subordinate  to 
this  great  business — the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  by  which  man's  activity  develops 
itself;  that  by  conforming  to  these  we  may 
obtain  the  mastery  of  ourselves  ....  To  find 
out  the  laws  by  which  a  moral  being  is 
bound,  is  to  know  where  his  strength  lies  ;  to 
obey  those  laws,  is  to  realize  it  in  fact.  All 
other  Sciences  only  indirectly  increase  man's 
power  ....  Moral  Philosophy  strengthens  and 
augments  that  power  in  itself." — M.  P.  p.S6,  7. 
"Put  if  the  Will,  the  active  power  of  man,  is 
in  itself  weak  and  inadequate  to  its  own 
functions,  it  must  be  the  part  of  sound  philo- 
sophy to  strengthen  that  power  ....  by 
immediate  address  to  itself ....  Such  is  the 
high  mission  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Such  is 
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*  Comp.  Article. 
"  he  cannot  turn  and 
prepare  himself  by  his 
own  natural  strength 
and  good  works  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon 
God." 


the  vast  aim  of  all  its  subordinate  and  instru- 
mental labours." — M.  P.  p.  91. 

"  But  in  working  out  this  object,  does  it 
pretend  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  Re- 
ligion ?  ....  No ...  A  true  Moral  Philosophy 
will  feel  .  .  .  that  the  pious  assertion  of  one, 
whose  moral  strength  was  perhaps  never 
surpassed,  is  literally  true,  (  When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong.'  For  there  is  a  real 
enthusiasm  of  the  will,  as  there  is  a  real 
enthusiasm  of  the  intellect  .  .  .  The  fact  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  verified,  as  it  appeals  to 
each  person's  consciousness ;  it  is  difficult  also 
to  state  it  in  an  unobjectionable  form.  But  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  rejected  from  among  the 
real  phenomena  of  the  mind.  [Note,  "  See 
the  Observations  of  M.  Guizot  ....  Also, 
M.  Cousin  .  .  "J  Moral  Philosophy,  accord- 
ingly, so  far  from  excluding  the  operation  of 
Religion  on  the  heart,  will  especially  respect 
Religion  among  its  means  of  exalting  and 
improving  the  power  of  man  ....  it  will  take 
care  to  preserve  in  its  system  and  cherish  that 
instinct  of  our  nature  which  sends  us  for  help 
and  strength  out  of  ourselves.  It  will  breathe 
along  with  the  devout  aspirations  offaiih,  and 
yield  itself  up  to  the  holy  violence  of  prayer*." 
M.  P.  p.  92—95. 


without  the  grace  of 
Gode 


c  "  The  dogmatic  manner  in  which  we  now 
speak  of  *  the  grace  of  God,'  placing  it  in  con- 
trast with  the  powers  of  human  nature,  or 
with  nature  in  general,  conveys  the  idea  of 
something  positive  in  God,  something  that 
admits  of  explanation  as  to  what  it  is, — of 
definition,  and  distribution,  into  its  various 
kinds."— p.  187. 


by  Christ  (yratia 
Dei  quce  per  Chris- 
tum est)  preventing 
us  (prceveniente)ihai 
we  may  have  a  good 
will,  and  working 
withu$d,(cooperante) 


A  "  We  hear  of  grace  operating  and  coope- 
rating, grace  preventing  and  following.  .  .  But 
how  erroneous  is  the  conception  produced  in 
the  mind  by  these  several  modes  of  speaking  ! 
When  we  try  the  notion  of  Grace  by  a  survey 
of  the  Scripture-dispensations,  what  is  it  but  a 
general  fact,  a  summary  designation  of  the 
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when  we  have  t^iat      various  instances  of  benevolent,  pitiful  conde- 

good  will.  scension  on  the  part  of  God  to  the  wants  and 

helplessness    of     man?        It    is    thus    that 

*  grace    and    truth'   are    said    to     come    by 
Jesus  Christ.     The  mission  of  Christ  to  the 
world  was  the  strongest  instance  of  the  bene- 
volent exertion  of  God  for  our  good.  .  .  .  Again, 
we  are  desired  to  pray  for  '  grace/ — and '  grace* 
is  said  to  be  given  to  us.     These  last  instances 
convey  a  dogmatic  impression ;  but  when  we 
consider  them  more  strictly,  they  resolve  them- 
selves into  concise  modes  of  speaking,  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  giving  a  distinct  and  strik- 
ing view  of  the  fact,   to  which   reference  is 

made It   is  then   from  Scholasticism 

that    we   have    derived    this    positive    sense. 
Those  subdivisions  ....  of  *  preventing'  and 

*  following'  grace,  grace   •  operating'  and  'co- 
operating/ and  others  which  our  Church  has 
not   adopted,    are   expressly   taken   from   the 
Scholastic  Theology.  .  .  .  Grace  is  treated  of 
in  this  system,  as  something  *  infused'    into 
the  soul,  by  virtue  of  which  the  sinner  is  justi- 
fied, and  the  operation  of  which  on  the  heart  it 
is  endeavoured  to  trace  through  the  stages  of 
its  process. 

"  The  order  of  ideas  pursued  may  be 
stated  generally  as  the  following.  Grace  is 
first  communicated  to  the  soul  of  man  in  bap- 
tism, ...  as  the  seed  of  a  new  birth  regene- 
rating the  soul.  Hence  is  obtained  the  pri- 
mary impulse,  the  original  motive  or  efficient 
cause,  by  which  the  sinner  is  set  on  the  course 
of  the  life  eternal.  This  produces  in  him  a 
motion  towards  God :  in  which  state  it  is  called 
1  a  preventing'  and  an  '  operating  grace ;' 
preventing,  as  it  precedes  all  motion  on  the 
part  of  man; — operating,  as  it  is  the  sole 
mover  or  motive  principle  .... 

"  In  examining  this  account  of  the  nature 
of  Grace,  whilst  we  fully  acknowledge  the 
general  truth  implied  in  it,  that  all  our  salva- 
tion is  of  the  free  gift  and  goodness  of  God ; 
we  may  clearly  perceive,  that  the  mode  of 
thinking  is  founded  on  principles  of  ancient 
physical  philosophy,  in  which,  accordingly, 
we  must  seek  the  account  of  our  technical 
language  on  the  subject  of  Divine  Agency." — 
p.  187-191- 
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"  Faith,  being  regarded  as  the  infused 
principle  of  a  new  life,  does  not  supersede 
the  natural  faculties  of  man.  .  .  .  The  divine 
seed  ....  is  a  new  power  by  which  the  sub- 
jugation of  ...  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  is  gra- 
dually accomplished.  By  faith  in  Christ, 
through  baptism,  being  born  of  God,  ....  it 
is  through  the  continual  assistances  of  grace 
that,  as  we  become  stronger  in  the  Lord,  the 
offending  Adam  within  us  becomes  weaker. 
...  So  far  then  from  man's  free  will  being 
impaired,  by  the  divine  life  thus  growing 
within  us,  under  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
first  gave  it,  our  free  will  is  in  reality  esta- 
blished. Our  condition,  antecedently  to  these 
influences,  is  one  of  slavery ;  we  were  sold 
under  sin  in  bondage  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  : 
we  could  not  then  do  what  we  would,  and 
we  did  what  we  would  not.  But  having  re- 
ceived the  new  creation  in  Christ,  we  com- 
mence the  mastery  of  the  rebellious  passions ; 
and  so  long  as  the  spiritual  life  is  cherished 
within  us,  our  power  daily  increases.  This 
then  is  the  Scholastic  notion  of  free  will.  .... 
When  the  Schoolmen  assert,  in  the  language  of 
our  Article,  that  we  have  no  power  without 
the  grace  of  God  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we 
have  that  will,  they  mean  that  we  cannot  be 
said  to  be  free  to  will  or  to  do  what  we  design, 
so  long  as  we  are  in  the  mere  state  of  sons  of 
Adam  -,  that  our  real  power  is  that  command 
of  the  passions  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  which  the  new  life  of  Faith  brings  with 
it.  ...  In  the  state  of  nature  we  are  powerless 
....  under  grace  the  means  of  victory  are 
placed  in  our  hands.  It  appears  that  our 
Article  on  Free  Will  is  framed  with  the  same 
view ;  I  mean,  that  our  proper  responsibility 
as  Christians  commences  at  the  time  of  our 
receiving  Divine  assistance.  We  are  apt  to 
suppose,  that  Free  Will  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  originating  our  own  purposes; 
it  is  here  the  actual  power,  viewed  in  itself, 
in  the  moment  of  exertion  j  the  power  shewn 
in  doing  what  we  wish,  or  of  doing  other- 
wise  " — p.  239-241.  Comp.  p.  198. 
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XI.  We  are  ac- 
counted righteous 
before  God  only 
for  the  merit a  of 
our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ, 


by  Faith  b, 


a  "  Its  original  meaning  (that  of  the  word 
merit)  ...  is  to  be  sought  in  its  connexion  with 
the  ancient  theories  of  Justice.  It  is  hence 
that  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  account  of 

Justification The  great  Christian  society 

was  viewed  by  the  speculator,  in  its  relation  to 
God  as  its  Governor  and  Judge  ....  It  began  to 
be  considered  what  man  had  done,  or  could  do, 
in  the  way  of  claim  on  the  Justice  of  God. 
Then  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  came  into 
consideration  on  the  one  hand — that  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Righteousness  of  Christ  on  the 
other ; — and  the  estimate  of  Merit  was  to  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  what  man  now  is, 
at  once  a  fallen  and  a  saved  creature,  with  what 
he  once  was,  when  perfect  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker.  From  this  comparison  would  result 
the  conclusion,  that  man  could  have  no  merit 

whatever  in  the  eye  of  God He  had  only 

merited  Punishment  by  his  intrinsic  delin- 
quency. But  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  a 
title  to  reward  was  found . . .  Christ  ....  had 
earned  a  recompense  for  services  given  to  God, 
without  a  previous  debt  of  service  unpaid." 
p.  245,  6. 

Agreeably  to  this  (Judaic  "  notion"  of  God 
"  as  a  governor,  dispensing  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments to  men,  as  his  subjects,  according 
to  the  works  performed  in  his  service")  Christ 
is  '  the  Lord  our  Righteousness/  or  '  the  Lord 
our  Justice ;'  and  the  Apostle  speaks  of  God 
having  shown  his  justice  in  the  act  of  justify- 
ing sinners  through  Christ.  We  trace,  indeed, 
the  same  idea  in  some  of  the  principal  terms  of 
Christianity,  evidently  drawn  from  legal  or 
equitable  proceedings  in  the  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice ;  as  in  the  terms  Mediator,  Advocate, 
Intercessor,  Justification,  Remission,  Pardon. 
It  runs  through  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  expo- 
sition of  the  state  of  man  under  the  Gospel." 
p.  243,  4. 

b  "  To  counteract  that  living  death  within 
us,  a  new  life  from  God  must  be  imparted. 
Hence  that  view  of  Faith,  in  the  scholastic 
system,  as  an  *  Infused  principle/  *  As  in 
Adam  all  die,'  &c.  All  were  corrupted  in  the 
flesh  by  Adam's  transgression;  all  must  be 

quickened  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 

This  inherent  evil  must  be  remedied  by  the 
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*  Comp.  CATECHISM. 
"Q.  What  is  required  of 
persons  to  be  baptized  ? 
....  A.  Repentance .... 
and  Faith,  whereby  they 
stedfastly  believe  the 
promises  of  God  made 
to  them  in  that  Sacra- 
ment." 

OFFICE  OK  BAPTISM. 
"  Dost  thou  believe  . .  . 
in  God,  &c.  Wilt  thou 
be  baptized  in  this 
faith?" 


*  Comp.  v. 2.  "Through 
faith  we  understand"  &c. 


presence  of  some  effectual  antidote.    Scripture 
fully  revealed    that   antidote   in   the   perfect 
righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God.     But  how  to 
apply  that  righteousness  to  the  individual  sin- 
ner . . .  was  the  question.    Here,  too,  Scripture 
provided  an  answer  to  the  real  difficulty.     It 
has  told  us  that  *  by  grace  ye  are  saved  through 
Faith,  &c/  that  those  who  *  believe,  and  are 
baptized,   shall  be   saved.'     Faith,   then,   as 
emanating  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  having 
for   its   principal  object  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  is   the  new  principle  of  life  in  man. 
Baptism  indeed  is  requisite  as  the  '  sacrament 
of  faith' — as  the  mystical  act  of  the  new  birth  ; 
at  once  the  visible  and  spiritual  incorporation 
with  Christ.     But  Faith  must  first  come  down 
from  above  to  the  soul,  and  turn  it  towards 
God  *.   It  is  the  principle  by  which  the  life  and 
immortality  of  the  second  Adam  are  generated 
in  the  soul.  It  is  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which, 
antecedently  to  any  acts  of  the  Christian  life, 
a  spiritual  power  is  given  to  the  soul,  and  the 
heir  of  corruption  becomes  the  child  of  God. 

"  It    is    important   to    observe    accurately 
this  physical  notion  of  Faith,  as  an  infused 
principle,  the  origin  of    a  new  life;    because 
it  serves   to  account   for   the   priority   which 
is    ascribed    in    such  strong   terms,    in    our 
Articles,  among  the  acts  of  the  Christian  life 
....  Scripture,  indeed,  asserts  the  difficulty, 
the  folly,  the  sinfulness  of  any  endeavour  to 
work   out    our    own   salvation    on    our   own 
strength;  and  therefore  lays   such  stress   on 
the  principle  which  sends  us  to  the  altar  of  the 
Cross.     But  not  employing  definitions  in   its 
delivery  of  divine  truth,  it  avoids  that  para- 
doxical air,  which  appears  in  all  systematic 
developments  of  the  nature  of  Faith.     There 
is  one  passage,  in  which  it  seems  to  give  a 
logical  account  of  Faith,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where    Faith   is   described  as  '  the 
substance   (hypostasis)  of  things    hoped,   the 
evidence  (elenchus)   of  the  things   not   seen/ 
But  even  here,  when  the  Apostle  is  speaking 
in  the  terms  of  a  logical  philosophy,  it  is  not 
speculative  truth  that  he  is  engaged  in  treating, 
but  practical.   He  is  giving  that  idea  of  Faith, 
which  may  excite  in  his  brethren  a  principle 
of  conduct*,  exceeding  the  narrow  range  of 
present  things,  and  expanding  itself  to  those 
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v.  6.  "  He  that  cometh      nobler  views  opened  by  a  revealed  hope  to  the 
to  God  must  believe  that      Christian  eve."— n.  23A-23R. 


he  is"... 

and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings . 
Wherefore  that  we 
are  justified  by 
Faith  only,  is  a 
mQst  wholesome 
doctrine0,  . 


£ 


XII.  Albeit  that 
good  Works  which 
are  the  fruits  of 
Faith a, 


Christian  eye."— p.  235-238. 

c"  Some  judgment  may  be  formed,  from  these 
considerations,  to  what  extent  the  difficulties 
attending  the  notion  of  Faith  ....  may  be 
attributed  to  the  abstract  theories  preserved  in 
the  technical  language  of  theology  . . .  there 
arising  necessarily  a  stiffness  and  positiveness 
of  doctrine,  from  the  very  nature  of  systematic 
statements.  What  strivings,  indeed,  and 
heartburnings  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
Christian  world,  had  the  proper  negative  notion 
of  Faith  been  strictly  guarded ....  In  this 
sense,  Justification  by  Faith  only  is  the  sum  of 
Christianity.  View  the  truth  in  this  broad 
historical  form ;  and  then,  to  add  to  the  asser- 
tion of  it  the  necessity  of  conditions,  is  to 
counteract  the  proper  efficacy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  throw  the  Christian  fact  into  the  form  of 
a  dogma,  and  it  is  immediately  acted  on  by 
the  philosophy  of  language.  It  becomes 
matter  of  inquiry  what  Justification  is,  what 
Faith  is;  and  distinctions  are  introduced,  to 
obviate  consequences  from  this  or  that  state- 
ment. Hence,  too,  the  importunate  com- 
parison between  Faith  and  Works  as  to  their 
relative  importance." — p.  238,  9. 

*  "  Religion  sums  up  all  its  practical  energy 
in  the  one  quality  of  Resignation.  ...  It  works 
on  the  heart  by  means  which,  in  themselves, 
divert  us  from  confidence  in  our  own  activity, 
and  so  far  check  that  activity.  .  .  .  The  con- 
viction of  a  Supreme,  all-pervading  Being, 
who  is  the  very  energy  by  which  we  act .... 
is  a  thought .  .  .  which  steeps  in  self-forget- 
fulness  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul/'  (M.  P. 
p.  96—99.;  ....  "  A  belief  of  our  Justifica- 
tion by  faith,  separated  from  natural  con- 
victions of  duty,  rushes  into  the  fearful  ex- 
treme of  antinomianism.  .  .  .  We  may  extend, 
indeed,  to  the  feelings  the  observation  which 
Bacon  has  so  aptly  made  concerning  the  in- 
tellect; that  they  require  'not  feathers,  but 
rather  lead  and  weights/  Religion  gives  them 
'  feathers  j*  from  Philosophy  they  receive  'the 
lead  and  the  weights.'  Religion  would  at 
once  bear  us  aloft  to  the  Divine  presence,  and 
fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the  heart  in  the  imme- 
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and  follow  after 
Justification b,  can- 
not put  away  our 
sins,  nor  endure  the 
severity  of  God's 
judgment, 

yet  are  they  pleas- 
ing and  acceptable 
to  God  in  Christ,and 
do  spring  out c  ne- 
cessarily 


diate  fruition  of  the  chief  good  ;  Philosophy 
reminds  us  that  we  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  Observe 
then  how  the  two  principles  combined  work 
the  good  of  man.  As  Christians,  we  look  to 
God  as  our  beginning  and  our  end.  He  is 
our  first  mover  in  whatever  we  do  that  is  good. 
The  beauty,  and  the  honour,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  virtue  are  of  him,  creating  us  in 
Jesus  Christ  unto  good  works,  and  sanctify- 
ing us  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit 

In  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  actions, 
connected  with  these  holy  sentiments,  we  find 
rest  to  our  souls,  and  peace,  and  comfort,  and 
joy,  and  animation.  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  all 
the  development  of  man.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  restlessness  in  our  nature.  We  have  springs 
of  action.  . .  Whilst  therefore  we  . .  .  spiritual- 
ize and  immortalize  our  nature  to  the  ut- 
most,— we  must  also  humanize  it;  we  must 
provide  for  the  duties  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  flesh  and  blood."— M.  P.  p.  101-103. 

*'  Holiness,  separation  from  the  world,  de- 
votion, stillness  of  the  thoughts  and  the  af- 
fections, are  the  means  of  religion  :  ethics  are 
all  activity,  all  business.  Neither  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  other;  both  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
human  nature." — p.  301-303. 

b  "  It  is  important  to  observe  accurately  this 
physical  notion  of  Faith,  as  an  infused  prin- 
ciple, the  origin  of  a  new  life;  because  it 
serves  to  account  for  that  priority,  (sic)  which 
is  ascribed  in  such  strong  terms  in  our  Arti- 
cles, to  Faith,  among  the  acts  of  the  Christian 
life."— p.  236,  7. 

c  "  The  intellectual  and  moral  instincts  of 
man  were  regarded  by  the  School-Divines,  as 
the  materials  on  which  the  sacred  elements  of 
Divine  Truth  were  to  act,  ....  The  truths 
of  Revelation  were  to  be  steeped  into  the 

heart It  is,  in  fact .  .  .  the  Life  of  God  in 

the  soul  of  man  that  is  presented  to  our 
notice." — (p.  263,  4.)  .  .  .  "  According  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  morality  was  based  on  im- 
mutable speculative  principles,  the  abstract 
species  ...  of  every  thing  denominated  good. 
His  religion  and  his  morality,  ....  coincided 
in  the  maxim,  that  the  business  of  man  was 
the  imitation  of  God.  Thus  was  the  confusion 
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of  a  true  and  lively 
Faith ", 


insomuch  that  by 
them  a  lively  Faith 
may  be  as  evidently 
known  as  a  tree  dis- 
cerned by  the  fruit6. 


XIII.  Works 
done  before  the 
grace  of  Christ, 
and  the  inspiration 
of  his  Spirit,  are 


of  ethical  and  theological  truth  begun  in  that 
method  of  philosophy,  which  first  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  noble 
and  seductive  language  of  Plato,  respecting 
the  Chief  Good,  was  too  strong  a  temptation  to 
be  resisted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  philosophi- 
cal Christian,  accustomed  to  the  theoretic 
spirit  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  anxious  for 
some,  fixed,  eternal  ground,  on  which  moral 
truth  might  be  rested.  The  metaphysical 
abstraction  of  Plato  was  thus,  with  the  uni- 
versal assent  of  the  Schools,  embodied  in  the 
Christian  truth  of  the  living  God ;  at  once 
the  object  of  devout  contemplation,  and  the 
immutable  principle  of  Ethical  Inquiry." — 
p.  271,  2. 

J  "  Moralityt  then,  .  .  .  ascertains  all  those 
principles  by  which  we  are  actuated  ....  it  is 
only  results  of  which  Revelation  informs  us, 
the  principles  of  our  moral  nature  are  the 
motives,  the  only  motives  to  action  ....  But 
this  confusion  of  results  with  the  motives  of 
conduct  takes  place,  when  the  religious  prin- 
ciple is  substituted  as  the  spring  of  action"  .  .  . 
—p.  299,  301. 

«  "  The  history  of  false  religion  and  super- 
stition shews  abundantly  that  idolatrous,  fana- 
tical, and  absurd  doctrines,  tend  to  ferocious- 
ness and  profligous  of  manners.  So  Jar  true 
religion  is  inseparably  connected  with  pure 
morality.  It  is  essentially  distinguished  from 
its  opposite,  or  counterfeit,  by  those  good 
works  which  are  its  proper  fruits.  But  the 
case  of  a  defective  belief,  or  misbelief,  of  the 
truths  of  a  real  revelation,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  a  creed  fundamentally  and  to- 
tally erroneous The  truth  is,  pure  morals 

neither  necessarily  follow  in  fact  a  pure  faith, 

nor  are  exclusively  the  result  of  it we 

cannot  argue  back  from  the  conduct  to  the 
principles,  ....  as  we  could  do,  if  there  -were 
an  inseparable  dependence  of  morality  on 
religion." — M.  P.  p.  19-21. 

a  "  Here  also,  as  in  the  purely  speculative 
part  of  their  system,  they  (the  Schools)  united 
the  precision  and  detail  of  Aristotle's  ethical 
system  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Plato.  They  have  taken,  that  is,  as  their 
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not  pleasant  to  great  principle,  Plato's  theological  account  of 
God,  forasmuch  as  the  Chief  Good.  It  is  established  as  their 
they  spring  not  of  Point  of  outset,  that,  as  the  inquiry  is  into  the 
Faith a  enc^  °f  a^  human  actions,  the  mind  must  first 

lay  hold  of  that  principle  itself, — that  great 
end  or  Chief  Good.  On  the  participation  of 
this,  must  depend  the  goodness  of  all  particular 
actions.  .  . .  But  to  the  Christian  moralist,  this 
Chief  Good  could  be  no  other  than  God  Him- 
self, as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Indeed 
the  Scriptures  themselves  suggested,  in  some 
passages,  a  view  of  God  in  accordance  with 
this  notion :  as  when  the  Psalmist  says, 
'  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?'  &c.  and 
in  the  passage  which  I  have  already  read, 
'  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God.' 
Whilst  then  the  notion  of  God,  as  the  Chief 
Good,  had  been  originally  received  into  the 
Church,  independently  of  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy, the  peculiar  modification  of  that 
notion  by  the  Schoolmen  was  obtained  from 
the  physical  theory  of  Aristotle,  ....  that .... 
it  was  the  pure  principle  of  Excellence  and 
Beauty  that  gave  its  perfection  to  each  exist- 
ing thing :  at  once  the  motive  principle,  and 

final  cause,  of  all  the  activity  of  Nature 

"  The  theories  of  Divine  and  Human  Agency 
....  were  applications  of  this  Principle  of 
Energy  to  the  Divine  dealings  manifested  in 
the  salvation  of  man.  It  remained  yet  to  de- 
velop its  workings  in  the  internal  mechanism 
of  man's  moral  nature;  to  illustrate  here  also, 
that  God  was  all  in  all;  realizing,  by  his 
vital  operation,  the  harmony  and  perfection 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  soul. .  . .  Transfer 
this  doctrine  of  the  Philosopher  to  the 
Christian  Schools,  and  you  have  the  notion 
inculcated  in  the  Ethics  of  the  middle  age, 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  morality. 
God  is  conceived  to  be  the  moving  cause  of 
all  that  effect,  which  the  soul  puts  forth .... 
It  is  the  operation  of  Divine  Goodness  which 
sets  in  motion,  and  carries  forward  and  invigo- 
rates the  soul,  in  order  to  its  perfection  of 
being.  The  coincidence  of  the  ideas  of  virtue 
and  power  in  their  Ethical  System  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  notion.  For,  according  to  such 
a  philosophy  of  human  actions,  virtue  would 

m  r  be  that  state  of  the  soul ....  in  which  there 

,omp.  Art.  X.  was        a  vigoroU6  and  invariable  cooperation* 

with   the     Divine   Energy — a   command,   or 
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f  Comp.  Art.  IX. 
in  Jesus  Christ  b, 


neither  do  they 
make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace,  or 
(as  the  School- Au- 
thors say)  deserve 
grace  of  congruityc; 


yea,  rather,  for  that 
they  are  not  done 
as  God  hath  willed*1 


power,  established  by  the  higher  principles  of 
our  nature,  over  the  inferior  animal  propen- 
sities f." — p.  2^9-281. 


b  "  This  opinion  of  the  dependence  of  moral 
theory  on  religious  truth  is,  in  fact,  a  remnant 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Moral 
Science  ....  was  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of 
Theology  ...  Its  origin  was  traced,  in  common 
with  that  of  all  other  truth,  to  the  primary 
eternal  Reasons  subsisting  in  the  Divine  Intel- 
lect, the  '  Ideas'  of  the  Divine  Mind ;  for 
thus  it  was  thought  that  a  stable  basis  was 
given  to  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong." 
"  But  the  Christian  philosopher  would  at  once 
substitute,  as  his  Chief  Good,  the  God  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ :  and  thus  would  be  led  to  ... 
deduce  his  moral  doctrines  from  the  truths 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures." — M.  P.  p.  23.  27. 

c  "  The  expressions,  merit  of  condignity, 
merit  of  congruity ,  if  examined  on  this  ground 
(that  of  the  Scholastic  theory),  resolve  them- 
selves into  less  exceptionable  modes  of  describ- 
ing Human  Agency  in  the  work  of  Justification 
than  they  appear  at  first  sight.  With  the 
practical  evil  of  so  characterizing  any  actions 
of  man,  I  am  not  now  concerned.  But  their 
theoretic  truth  is  to  be  seen,  in  their  consist- 
ency with  the  philosophical  notion  of  merit, 
....  and  the  theological  description  of  it  as  the 
effect  of  cooperating  grace, ....  Merit  of  con- 
gruity ...  is  the  work  of  the  Christian  viewed 
relatively  to  the  mercy  of  God." — p.  246,  7. 

d  "  In  Theology,  human  nature  is  regarded 
under  a  single  point  of  view,  that  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  author  of  its  existence  .... 
Moral  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  surveys 
human  nature  in  its  ...  principles  of  action  . . . 
The  theological  principle  . . .  the  duty  of  con- 
formity to  the  Will  of'  God,  is  perfectly  just 
and  true  in  itself.  ...  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  no  action  conformable  to  the  will  of  God 
can,  as  such,  in  any  case  be  productive  of 

evil But the  test  of  the  theory  is  its 

adaptation  to  human  nature.     And  its  erro- 
neousness  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  tendency 

to   mislead  even   the   wish  to   do  good 

Religion,    in   truth,    begins  where   Morality 
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*  Compare  Art.  XVII. 
"  And  in  our  doings, 
that  will  of  God  is  to  be 
followed,  which  we  have 
expressly  declared  unto 
us  in  the  word  of  God." 


ends.  Let  each  action  be  done  as  it  is  morally 
right.  We  are  encouraged  then  to  proceed, 
for  we  are  sure  that  it  has  the  sanction  of 
God  ....  We  know  that  God  will  ultimately 
reward  it.  Whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic 
imperfection,  we  rely  on  his  mercy  in  Christ, 
and  the  grace  of  his  Spirit,  to  give  it  a  worth 
not  its  own,  and  consecrate  it  to  the  doing  of 

his  mii*r  p.  264-269. 


and      commanded6 
them  to  be  done, 


e  "  The  source  of  that  confusion  of  Theology 
and  Morals  which  I  have  noticed,  is  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  origin  itself  of  Moral  Truth  :  first 
of  all,  in  its  being  handed  down  in  the  form 
of  maxims  and  proverbs  ....  Moral  truths 
thus  rested,  in  the  first  instance,  on  Authority 

Particularly  when  moral  truths  were 

conveyed  amidst  political  regulations  . . . — as 
they  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the 
extant  Polities  of  early  legislators  or  philo- 
sophers,— men  would  be  induced  to  regard 
morality  as  a  matter  of  ordinance" — p.  269, 
270. 

"  But  what  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  thing  to  this  confusion  of  Theology  and 
Ethics,  was  the  spiritual  power  which  the 
Latin  Church  had  been  acquiring,  more  and 
more,  over  the  consciences  of  men. . .  A  system 
of  moral  rules  was  required  which  should  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  theocratic  prin- 
ciple, in  which  the  power  of  the  Clergy  con- 
sisted. They  must  be  such,  whose  lines 
should  continually  terminate  in  some  religious 
object,  and  mingle  the  passiveness  of  the  votary 
with  the  active  obedience  of  the  subject .... 
But  the  rules  and  sanctions  of  conscience, 
when  thus  applied,  would  evidently  lose  their 
nature,  as  simple  laws  of  morality.  Whatever 
validity  they  possessed,  would  result  from  the 
principle  of  spiritual  subjection ;  from  the 
notion,  that  they  were  prescribed  by  a  Power 
which  held  the  soul  in  its  grasp. .  .  .  The 
whole  came  to  this,  that  Christian  perfection 
was  reduced  to  the  surrender  of  the  wili:\. . — 
p.  275—277- 

"  The  question  of  the  nature  of  Moral 
Obligation,  and  the  very  use  of  the  term  ob- 
ligation, are  derived  from  this  source  (the 
Scholastic  Philosophy).  It  is  strictly  con- 
nected with  that  view  of  Justification  which  I 
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*  Comp.  Art.  XII. 
"  Albeit  that  Good 
Works  ....  cannot  .  .  . 
endure  the  severity  of 
God's  judgment,  yet  are 
they  pleasing"  &c. 


endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  last  lecture.  In 
consequence  of  Original  Sin,  man  comes  into 
the  world  a  debtor  to  Divine  Justice.  He  is 
under  an  obligation  to  punishment,  on  account 
of  his  deficiency  from  that  form  of  Original 
Justice,  in  which  he  rendered  to  God  all  that 
service  of  love,  which  the  great  goodness  of 
God  demanded.  Hence  our  terms  due  and 
duty,  as  employed  to  express  right  conduct. 
But  the  use  of  these  words  has  created,  at  the 
same  time,  a  speculative  difficulty,  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  subject.  Philoso- 
phers, we  find,  have  been  anxious  to  solve  the 
question,  why  man  is  obliged  to  the  perform- 
ance of  right;  and  have  sought,  accordingly, 
for  some  "enforcement  of  virtue,  beyond  the 
simple  fact  that  virtue  is  a  perfect  law  in 
itself.  Religionists,  accordingly,  have  drawn 
down  an  unnecessary  force  from  the  law  of 
God,  considered  as  the  rewarder  and  punisher 
in  a  future  state  .  . .  The  truth  is,  that  the  term 
Obligation  is  a  religious  one ;  introduced  into 
morality  by  that  peculiar  connexion  which 
the  speculative  Theology  of  the  Schools  esta- 
blished between  Religion  and  Morality.  The 
Divine  Law,  the  principle  of  the  Divine 
Being  Himself,  was  to  be  traced  downwards 
in  its  operation  on  fallen  man ;  and  its  power- 
ful efficacy  was  to  be  asserted  as  well  as  its 
transcendent  goodness,  in  the  blessing,  and 
in  the  vengeance*  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied."— p.  296,  7. 

"In  carrying  on  our  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy  ....  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  view  of  human  responsibility 
which  is  given  under  the  analogies  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  are  described  as  subjects  owing 
certain  duties  of  allegiance  to  a  king  ....  as 
servants  having  certain  services  to  perform  for 
a  master  ....  The  principle  throughout  is, 
that  our  thoughts,  our  actions,  our  works,  are 
dues  (sic)  that  we  owe  to  God ;  ....  that  we 
are  under  an  obligation  (sic)  of  working  for 
Him  who  has  bought  us,  redeeming  us  .... 
and  now  employing  us  in  his  own  service. 
Judaism  had  already  taught  mankind  to 
regard  God  as  a  Governor,  dispensing  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  men,  as  His  subjects, 
according  to  the  works  performed  in  his  ser- 
vice;  as  they  kept,  or  broke,  his  command- 
ments, statutes,  and  ordinances.  To  this 
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*  Comp.  Art.  XIV. 


description  of  human  agency,  in  relation  to 
God,  Christianity  succeeded.  A  principle  of 
obligation  was  adopted  in  the  Gospel  scheme, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Jewish  ....  The 
service  of  the  Christian  was  due,  because 
Christ  had  ....  given  them  both  liberty  and 
life.  Hence  the  language  of  that  great  Chris  - 
tian  rule.  '  When  ye  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  we  are 
unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty — «  aQuXytn — which  was 
owing  from  us,  to  do*." — p.  241,  2. 


we  doubt  not  that  f  "  On  this  view  of  the  case,  (the  physical 
they  have  the  na-  notion  of  Faith,)  it  appears  ....  inconsequent 
ture  of  sin  h.  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  Christian 
works  can  be  performed  without  Faith,  .... 
*  whatever  is  not  of  Faith'  is  then  literally 
'  of  sin.'  It  proceeds  from  .  .  .  .  '  the  natural 
man/  ....  Even  works  that  might  be  called 
good,  as  they  result  from  Nature,  have  then 
the  nature  of  sin. . . .  Scripture,  indeed,  asserts 
the  difficulty,  the  folly,  the  sinfulness  of  any 
endeavour  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  on 
our  own  strength  ;  .  .  .  .  but  not  employing 
definitions  ....  it  avoids  that  paradoxical  air 
which  appears  in  all  systematical  develop- 
ments of  the  nature  of  Faith Some 

judgment  may  be  formed,  from  these  consider- 
ations, to  what  extent  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  notion  of  Faith,  and  of  Works  done 
before  Justification,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
abstract  theories  preserved  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  Theology." — p.  237,  8. 

"  We  should  readily  condemn  the  mathe- 
matician, who  should  expect  a  pupil  to  believe, 
on  the  ground  of  the  mathematical  skill  of 
his  tutor,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 

are  equal  to  two  right  angles Equally 

mistaken  however  is  the  theologian,  who  ex- 
pects that  the  Christian  hearer  should  admit, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine, 
that  works  done  before  justification  '  have  the 
nature  of  sin,5  when  that  doctrine  is  established 
by  inference  from  other  admitted  truths  of 
theology."— Observ.  p.  28. 
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XV.  Christ,  in 
the  truth  of  our 
nature3,  was  made 
like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  sin  only  ex- 
cept 


and  sin,  as  St.  John 
saithb,  was  not  in 
Him. 


But  all  we  the  rest, 
although  baptized 
and  born  again  in 
Christ*,  yet  offend 
in  many  things. 


XVII.   Predesti- 
nation to  life a 


is    the    everlasting 
purpose  of  God,b. . . 


Wherefore    they 
which    be    endued 


a  "  In  the  tneory  of  the  Incarnation,  our 
Lord  is  described  as  assuming  to  his  Divinity, 
not  any  human  being  in  particular,  but  man- 
hood, human  nature,  itself.  He  was  made 
'  man  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,'  yet 
without  sin, — without  the  corruption  derived 
to  all  other  sons  of  Adam,  not  conceived, 
as  He  was,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Much  subtile  disquisition  was 
employed  to  shew  how  the  nature  which  He 
inherited  from  Adam  was  not  corrupted." 
p.  231. 

b.  "  Texts,  05  texts,  (sic)  prove  nothing : 
texts  establish  divine  truths  only  as  indices  to 
real  facts  in  the  history  of  Divine  Providence." 
Observ.  p.  15.  (first  ed.) 

c  "  To  this  purport  were  interpreted  the  words, 
being  '  born  in  Christ/ ....  realism  represent- 
ing each  Christian  as  having  a  proper  physical 
identity,  in  the  unregenerate  state,  with  Adam ; 
in  the  regenerate  with  Christ.  Such  undoubt- 
edly was  the  Scholastic  notion.". . .  p.  231,  2. 

a  "  The  theory  of  the  Divine  Predestination, 
on  which  our  doctrinal  statement  is  founded, 
is  ...  a  theory  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  de- 
duced from  its  originating  cause  in  the  Being 
of  God  ....  the  exact  accordance  of  our  Arti- 
cles on  Predestination,  with  what  appears  the 
true  Scholastic  notion  of  the  subject,  is,  to  me, 
ample  evidence  that  this  notion  was  the 
doctrine  designed.  I  am  not  prepared,  at  the 
same  time,  to  vindicate  those  statements  in 
their  theoretic  points,  as  the  proper  way  in 
which  the  Divine  Predestination  and  Grace 
should  be  apprehended  by  the  Christian." — 
p.  199. 

b  "  If  the  Divine  Predestination  is  stated 
strongly  as  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  by 
which  the  soul  of  the  sinner  is  freely  justified; 
true  as  the  fact  is  here  intended  to  be  described, 
yet,  by  inference  from  this  assertion,  we  destroy 
the  power  of  man  in  the  work  of  his  justi- 
fication."—p.  209,  210. 

e  "  But  the  proper  and  full  solution  of  the 
language  adopted  by  Augustine,  and  after 
him  by  the  School  Divines,  in  the  doctrines  of 


with  so  excellent  a 
benefit  of  God  be 
called  according  to 
God's  purpose,  by 
his  Spirit  working 
in  due  season  :  .... 
they  through  grace 
obey  the  calling :  . . . 
they  be  made  sons 
of  God  by  adoption : 
they  be  made  like 
the  image  of  his 
only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ;  they 
walk  religiously  in 
good  works,  and  at 
length,  by  God's 
mercy,  they  attain 
to  everlasting  feli- 
city c. 


grace,  is  to  be  found  in  the  refined  material- 
ism of  the  ancient  theological  philosophy  of 
Nature.  According  to  Aristotle,  nature  was 
in  itself  an  instinctive  principle  of  motion  and 
rest.  .  .  .  But  what  was  it  that  sustained  this 
activity  ?  ...  It  was  the  great  Principle  of 
Beauty  and  Goodness  the  abstract  perfection 
of  the  whole  universe — the  Chief  Good — which 
animated  ....  each  member  in  the  system 
of  nature. .  .  .  This  was  a  system  of  Theism, 
which  trembled  on  the  verge  of  Pantheism. 
....  But  the  adoption  of  Aristotle's  system 
of  nature  in  its  more  genuine  principles,  in- 
troduced a  more  express  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  Motion,  in  the  language  of  the 
Schools,  on  the  subject  of  Grace.  The  material 
analogies  were  then  fully  introduced,  as  a 
means  of  explaining  those  invisible  motions 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  works  on  the  soul. 
In  this  system,  neither  was  the  Deity  iden- 
tified with  the  individual  acted  on,  nor  was 

the  individual  annihilated  in  the  Deity 

Still  the  notion  of  Him  as  an  Energy — as  a 
moving  Power — entered  into  all  their  expla- 
nations of  the  Divine  Influence  in  the  soul. 
So  far  they  were  Aristotelic.  But,  with  this 
exception,  the  Platonic  notion  of  a  real  par- 
ticipation of  Deity  in  the  soul  of  man  pervaded 
their  speculations.  .  .  .  Plato's  view  ....  was 
that  of  assimilation,  or  association  with  the 
Divinity.  This  notion  more  easily  fell  into 
the  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of 
man  as  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  of  our 
future  state  as  like  that  of  the  angels  of  God ; 
and  which  holds  out  to  us  an  example  of  Di- 
vine Holiness  for  our  imitation." 

"  The  pantheistic  notion,  then,  of  a  par- 
ticipation of  Deity,  or  an  actual  Deification  of 
our  nature,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
operation  of  Grace  according  to  the  School- 
men. The  Aristotelic  idea  of  motion— of 
continual  progress — of  gradual  attainment  of 
the  complete  form  of  perfection — is  the  law  by 
which  this  operation  of  grace  is  attempted  to 
be  explained.  Expressions  of  Scripture  also 
coincided  with  this  view ;  so  far  as  our  state 
in  this  world  is  spoken  of  as  a  going  on  towards 
perfection — as  a  growing  in  grace  ;  and  we  are 
exhorted  to  be  urimoveable,  always  abounding 
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As  the  godly  con- 
sideration of  Pre- 
destination, &c.  . .  . 
so  for  curious  and 
carnal  persons, .... 
to  have  continually 
before  their  eyes 
the  sentence  of 
.God's  Predestina- 
tion, is  a  most  dan- 
gerous downfald . . . 

XVIII.  Theyalso 
are  to  be  had  ac- 
cursed* that  pre- 
sume to  say,  .... 


in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  [In  a  note,  "  1  Cor. 
xv.  l^gaTo*  y<W08,  etfAtTetKbyrti, — agreeably  to 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  virtuous  cha- 
racter" .  . .  .]  In  fact,  this  system,  made  up  of 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic  views,  was  regarded 
as  sanctioned  by  the  Apostle,  in  his  application 
of  that  text  of  philosophy;  '  In  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being/  The  soul, 
it  was  conceived,  might  be  transformed  ....  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  :  it  might  assume  the  '  form 
of  godliness*  without  '  the  power'  [In  a  note, 
"  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  t%cvrt?  po^artr  6y«/3g/#$t  rw  3e 
Suvapiv  #VTK  iptptw.  The  notion  of  Energy 
may  also  be  perceived  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul;  as  in  Eph.  iii.  20,  '  the  power  that 
'  worketh  in  us,'  T»JV  dvvctpiv  TJJ»  lyggydw^gvu*  It 
tifttt.  Also  Eph.  i.  11.  '  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.' ...."]  But 
when  the  work  of  grace  was  complete  in  the 
soul,  the  form  of  godliness  was  the  energy  of 
power  coming  down  from  the  Father  of  lights 
and  Author  of  all  goodness.  Accordingly,  by 
the  Schoolmen,  the  natural  powers  of  men  are 
regarded  as  the  materials  on  which  the  Divine 
Grace  operates  ....  Still  the  notion  through- 
out . . .  was  one  of  material  impulse,  of  gradual 
progress  and  alteration,  from  a  state  of  alien- 
ation to  one  of  holiness  and  perfect  conformity 
with  God."— p.  192-198. 

d  /  The  perception  of  such  consequences 
acts  on  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  systems  of 
theology ;  . .  .  .  Such,  however,  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  doctrines  under  consideration 
received  their  original  form ....  They  excite  in 
us  the  idea  of  accuracy  of  thought,  of  definite- 
ness  of  conception ;  and  we  contemplate 
them  with  a  fearful  suspicion,  lest  we  should 
err  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  in  our 
mode  of  embracing  them." — p.  210. 


11  "  For  if  all  opinion,  as  such,  is  involuntary, 
in  its  nature,  it  is  only  a  fallacy,  to  invest 
dissent  in  religion  with  the  awe  of  the  objects 
about  which  it  is  conversant."  "  All  that  we 
ought  to  say  of  our  own  profession  is,  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul's  expression — Such  is  our 
'  judgment/  and  we  '  think  also  that*  we  '  have 
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the  Spirit  of  God.'  (Observ.  p.  28.)  "  Thus  to 
a  Trinitarian,  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  consistently  be 
regarded  as  dangerous,  Put  he  has  no  right 
to  extend  his  anathema  beyond  himself,  to  one 
who  has  unhappily  not  embraced  the  same 
view  of  Scripture  truth." — Observ.  p.  27. 


For  holy  Scripture 
doth  set  out  unto 
us  only  the  Name 
of  Jesus  Christ, 
whereby  men  must 
be  saved  b. 


b  "  The  disputes  on  these  points  ('  what  doc- 
trines are  to  be  regarded  necessary  to  be 
believed  and  professed,  and  what  may  be 
variously  held  without  danger  to  salvation1) 
are  remnants  of  the  Scholastic  spirit,  which 
reduced  all  religion  into  theoretic  dogmas/' — 
r>.  352. 


XX.  TheChurcha 


a  "  The  liberty  of  human  reason  .  .  .  formed 
the  basis  of  the  great  spiritual  Society. . . . 
The  Church  itself  .  .  .  had  taught  men  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  sentiment  of  personal  inde- 
pendence which  no  external  coercion  could 
control.  It  was  only  an  extension  of  this 
sentiment  to  the  particular  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief,  when  men  began  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  form  parties  within  the 
Church.  Heresies  within  the  Church  would 
present  a  refuge,  like  that  which  the  Church 
at  large  had  presented  against  the  persecution 
of  tyranny  without  in  the  civil  world."— 
p.  33,  4. 


hath  authority 


b  "  I  do  not  question  the  propriety  of  a 
reasonable  deference  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  natural  support  provided 
for  the  infancy  or  uncertainty  of  indivi- 
dual judgment.  We  naturally  resort  for 
advice  and  instruction  to  those,  whom  we 
think  competent  to  assist  us  in  our  ignorance 
or  doubts  ....  Authority  is  an  auxiliary 
principle  in  learning  ;  whether  it  be  religion, 
or  science,  or  any  matter  whatever  of  human 
knowledge  that  is  concerned, — not  a  sole  or 
fundamental  one. 

"  We  should  readily  condemn  the  mathe- 
matician, who  should  expect  a  pupil  to  believe, 
on  the  ground  of  the  mathematical  skill  of  his 
tutor,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles  ....  Equally  mis- 
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taken  however  is  the  theologian,  who  expects 
that  the  Christian  hearer  should  admit,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine,  that 
works  done  before  justification  'have  the  na- 
ture of  sin/  when  that  doctrine  is  established 
by  inference  from  other  admitted  truths  of 
theology  [Comp.  sup.  Art.  XIII.  note  f.] 
I  can  understand  very  well  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  the  authority  of  Him, 
who  is  emphatically  said  to  have  '  taught  as 
one  having  authority.'  But  the  dogmas  of 
Church  communion  partake  as  much  of 
reason  as  of  authority,  and  appeal  accordingly, 
by  their  very  nature,  to  the  reason  which  is 
involved  in  them,  no  less  than  to  the  authority 
which  pronounces  them." — Observ.  p.  37,  8. 

"  These,  indeed,  (the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles) may  be  signed  by  any  one,  who  is  con- 
tent to  do  so,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  ; 
either  believing  that  the  Church  has  a  divine 
right  so  to  define  the  Scripture  truth,  or  on 
the  ground  that  what  is  laid  down  by  that 
authority  is  probably  true.  But  the  Church 
cannot  be  said  to  attest  them  ;  .  .  .  they  are 
not  things  to  be  reported  by  witnesses,  like 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Creed.  These  last 
the  Church  is  competent  to  attest.  .  .  .  But  de- 
cisions of  questions,  arbitrations  of  doubts, 
rulings  of  points  for  prevention  of  disputes — 
who  can  bear  testimony  to  these  ?  The  sup- 
position itself  isquite  absurd." — Postscr.  p.  8, 


in  controversies  of 
faith  c :  . 


c  "  Its  spirit  (that  of  the  <  rule  of  theolo- 
gical interpretation c '  contained  in  Art.  6.)  is 
to  guard  the  depository  of  sacred  doctrine, 
the  Scripture  itself,  against  the  inroads  of  tra- 
dition, or  any  human  authority." — Obs.  p.  9» 
.  .  . .  "  the  principle  of  Authority.  .  .  .  artfully 
insinuated  itself  into  the  established  Church 
system,  maintaining  the  unity  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church,  amidst  its  own  unau- 
thorized, adventurous  theology." — p.  367,  8. 


neither  may  it  ex- 
pound one  place  of 
Scripture  that  it  be 
repugnant  to*  an- 
other d. 


(l  "  What  was  termed  in  the  Schools  the 
Analogy  of  Faith,  was  not,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, an  interpretation  of  passages  relatively 
to  particular  periods  and  particular  occasions, 
but  merely  the  showing  that  '  the  truth  of  one 
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....  so  besides  the 
same  ought  it  not 
to  enforce  any  thing 
to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salva- 
tion*. 

XXV.  Sacraments8 


ordained  of  Christ 
be  not  only  badges 
or  tokens  of  Chris- 
tian men's  profes- 
sion, but  rather 
they  be  certain  sure 
witnesses  and  effec- 
tual signs  of  grace 
and  God's  good  will 
towards  us,  by  the 
which  he  doth  work 
invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only 
quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  con- 
firm our  faith  in 
him.b 

Those   five  com- 
monly called  Sacra- 


Scripture  was  not  repugnant  to  the  truth  of 
another."  The  Bible  thus  lost  its  most  im- 
portant characteristic  in  the  comparison  with 
other  assumed  revelations." — p.  88. 

«  Vid.  sup.  on  Art.  XVIII.  note  b. 


*  "  The  word  Sacrament  ....  by  the  usage 
of  the  Schools,  was  appropriated  to  those  acts 
in  particular,  by  which  grace  was  conceived  to 
be  imparted  to  the  soul,  under  outward  and 
visible  signs.  The  definition,  indeed,  given  in 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
exactly  what  the  Scholastic  theory  suggests  : 
so  far  at  least  as  the  language  of  it  charac- 
terizes the  nature  of  a  Sacrament.  It  is  in  the 
subsequent  application  of  this  definition,  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  modified  and  im- 
proved on  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Scho- 
lastic doctrine ;  whilst  the  idea  itself  is  pre- 
served as  being  part  of  the  very  texture  of 
technical  theology." — p.  312,  13. 

b  "  As  the  Incarnation  itself  was  an  union  of 
the  Divine  Word  with  human  nature,  so  the 
Sacraments,  according  to  the  theoretic  view  of 
the  Scholastic  philosophy,  were  mystical 
unions  of  words  with  sensible  things,  by  which 
the  real  Passion  of  Christ  was  both  signified 
and  applied  to  the  soul  of  man — the  visible 
channels,  through  which  virtue  was  conveyed 
from  Christ  himself  to  his  mystical  body,  the 
Church.  .  .  .  Theologians  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  rest  on  the  simple  fact  of  the  Divine 
Ordinance,  appointing  certain  external  rites  as 
essential  parts  of  Divine  Service  on  the  part 
of  man,  available  to  the  blessing  of  the  re- 
ceiver. But  they  have  treated  the  Sacraments 
as  effusions  of  the  virtue  of  Christ,  physically 
quickening  and  strengthening  the  soul,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  invigoration  of  the 
body  by  salutary  medicine." — p.  311, 12. 

e  "  It  was,  however,  in  just  logical  connexion 
with  this  theory,  that  the  Latin  theology  de- 
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ments  ....  are  not 
to  be  counted  for 
Sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  ....  have 
not  like  nature  of 
Sacraments  with 
Baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper c. 


In  such  only  as 
worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a 
wholesome  effect  or 
operation  c. 

XXVI...  Neither 
is  the  effect  of 
Christ's  Ordinance 
taken  away  by  their 
wickedness a, 


duced  the  seven  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  are  applications  of  the  Passion, 
or  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  ....  to  Chris- 
tians, either  individually,  or  as  members  of 
the  Christian  society.  On  the  first  ground, 
the  rites  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucha- 
rist, Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  obtain  their 
sacramental  nature ;  on  the  latter,  the  rites 
of  Orders  and  Matrimony  come  into  the  same 
estimate.  The  great  Christian  community, 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  must  be  kept 
animate  with  the  Divine  Grace  flowing  from 
Christ  its  Head.  Baptism  confers  the  grace 
of  Regeneration,  the  new  spiritual  life  .  .  . 
Confirmation  gives  the  increase  of  that  life. 
By  the  Eucharist  it  is  strengthened  and  vi- 
vified ;  by  Penance,  recruited  from  the  effects 
of  sin  j  Extreme  Unction  removes  the  last 
relics  of  the  sinful  nature,  &c." — p.  313,  4. 

d  .  .  .  .  "  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
invigoration  of  the  soul  by  salutary  medicine." 
(vid.  p.  312.  sup.  cit.) 


"  "  Hence. .  .(from  the  Scholastic  theory)  the 
personal  vice  of  the  officiating  minister  could 
not  impede  the  due  consecration  of  the  rite. 
The  Church  itself  could  not  err  ....  Thus  it 
was  argued,  the  baptism  of  Judas  was  valid, 
because  it  was  performed  with  the  authority 
of  Christ.  .  .  .  We  are  ready,  indeed,  ourselves 
to  admit  that  the  vice  of  the  Minister  does  not 
impede  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament.  For  it 
is  evident  that  where  the  Faith  of  the  receiver 
is  the  true  consecrating  principle  ....  the 
personal  delinquency  of  him  who  administers  it 
cannot  deteriorate  the  Sacrament  itself.  There 
seems,  indeed,  scarcely  sufficient  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  an  express  Article  on  the 
subject,  when  it  is  once  fully  understood  on 
Protestant  grounds.  We  see,  however,  the 
occasion  of  it  in  the  Scholastic  theory  of  the 
Sacrament  ....  The  importance  attributed  to 
the  point  by  so  distinct  a  notice  of  it,  belongs 
to  the  recondite  philosophy  of  sacramental 
influence.  An  authority  and  sanctity  were  to 
be  maintained  for  the  Church,  as  the  sole  and 
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nor  the  grace  of 
God's  gifts  dimin- 
ished from  such  as 
by  faith  and  rightly 
do  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments ministered 
by  them  ;  which  be 
effectual,  because  of 
Christ's  Institution 
and  Promise b,  al- 
though they  be 
ministered  by  evil 
men. 


XXVII.  Bap- 
tism is  ...  a  sign  of 
Regeneration  a 


certain  instrument  of  sacramental  grace, 
against  all  objection  to  the  individual  agents, 
to  whose  hands  her  rites  should  be  intrusted. 
It  was  an  admirable  expedient,  indeed,  of 
ecclesiastical  policy,  thus  to  rest  the  power  of 
the  Church  on  the  purity  and  indefectibility  of 
an  abstraction.  Religious  imagination  was 
sustained  on  the  picture  of  the  Church,  as  the 
great  Mother  of  the  faithful,  cherishing  her 
beloved  children  in  her  pure  bosom,  whilst  her 
many-handed  agents  in  the  world  were  securing 
their  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men  by  that 
prerogative  of  veneration  which  they  enjoyed 
in  her  person.  Realism  here  became  an 
effectual  means  of  power." — p.  323-25. 

"  The  general  belief  in  Magic,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  may  sufficiently  account 
for  the  ready  reception  of  such  a  theory  of 
sacramental  influence.  The  maxim  of  Augus- 
tine, *  Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum,  et  fit 
sacramentum,'  appears  to  be  in  fact  an 
adaptation  of  the  popular  belief  respecting  the 
power  of  incantations  and  charms,  to  the 
subject  of  religion.  The  miracles  themselves, 
indeed,  of  our  Saviour  were  supposed  to  act  in 
this  manner,  even  by  those  who  did  not  impute 
them  to  the  agency  of  evil.  His  word,  or  His 
touch,  was  sought  for  by  persons  acknowledging 
in  faith  the  reality  of  his  mission.  .  .  .  And  our 
Saviour,  whose  condescension  was  shown  even 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  faithful  followers,  often 
accompanied  the  working  of  his  miracles  with 
significant  actions.  In  the  instance  of  the 
woman,  indeed,  thus  suddenly  cured,  He  is 
described  as  having  perceived,  that  some  one 
had  touched  Him,  by  the  fact  that  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  Him ; — a  mode  of  speaking,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  prevalent  idea,  concerning  the 
operation  of  Divine  Influence,  as  of  something 
passing  from  one  body  to  another." — p.  315,  6. 

*  "  But  though  we  are  free  from  the  yoke 
which  the  Sacramental  ritual  imposes  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  communion,  we  still  require 
watchfulness  against  the  temptation  to  refine 
on  this  subject,  and  lest  we  enslave  ourselves 
to  a  kind  of  priestcraft  in  our  own  minds.  The 
tendency  to  raise  questions  about  Baptism  in 
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modern  times,  is  an  evidence  of  this  spirit  of 
refinement.  Men  are  not  content  with  the 
simple  declarations  ; '  Repent  and  be  baptized ;' 
'  Except  a  man' .  . . '  Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them'  .  . .  nor  will  they  acquiesce  in 
the  duty  of  conforming  their  practice  to  these 
Scriptural  injunctions.  But  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  question  must  be  decided,  whe- 
ther Baptism  is  in  all  cases  equivalent  to 
Regeneration.  They  propose  a  question,  that 
is,  as  to  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  rite  ; — a 
difficulty  which  practical  Christianity  by  no 
means  calls  upon  us  to  decide,  and  the  decision 
of  which,  after  all,  can  be  only  speculation. 
In  regard,  indeed,  to  both  Sacraments,  single- 
ness of  heart  is  the  only  human  means  that  we 
possess  of  apprehending  their  true  import." — 
p.  343,  4. 


or  new  Birth  b. 


whereby  as  by  an 
Instrument,  they 
that  receive  Bap- 
tism rightly  are 
grafted  into  the 
Church0:  the  pro- 
mises of  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  of  our 


5  "  The  doctrine  of  Transmutation  was  a 
vital  principle  in  Aristotle's  Philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  any  object  in  nature 
might  be  transmuted  into  another  ....  I 
allude  to  it  now  only  for  the  sake  of  illustrat- 
ing the  notion,  by  which  our  Christian  state 
under  the  influence  of  Grace  is  described.  If 
....  the  state  of  holiness  and  perfection  to 
which  the  Gospel  seeks  to  bring  us,  is  a  state 
for  which  we  are  not  fit  in  our  present  condi- 
tion, evidently  we  must  undergo  some  change, 
....  The  qualities  then,  to  speak  in  terms  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  of  that  form  which  we 
are  to  assume,  must  be  brought  to  our  present 
nature. ...  In  a  word,  we  must  be  transformed. 
The  old  things  must  pass  away,  and  all 
must  become  new.  We  must  ....  be  *new 

creatures Christ  must  be  'formed'  in  us." 

—p.  191,2. 

e  "  We  should  observe  the  confusion  of 
ideas  prevalent  in  the  early  Church  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism.  The  Church  was  con- 
sidered as  '  the  body  of  Christ/  The  Church 
also  was  considered  as  '  the  Mother  of  the 
faithful.'  Hence,  being  baptized,  or  being 
made  a  '  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,*  or 
being  *  incorporated'  into  the  Church,  became 
equivalent  expressions.  Hence,  too,  the 
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adoption  to  be  the 
sons  of  God  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are 
visibly  signed  and 
sealed ;  Faith  is 
confirmed  and 

Grace  increased  by 
virtue  of  prayer 
unto  God. 


Church  was  said  to  «  generate*  sons  by  Bap- 
tism."— p.  324,  note. 


XXVIII.  The 
Supper  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  a  sign 
&c a  Sacra- 
ment of  our  Re- 
demption byChrist's 
death ;  insomuch 
that  to  such  as 
rightly,  worthily, 
and  with  faith,  re- 
ceive the  same,  the 
bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partak- 
ing of  the  Body  of 
Christ ;  and  like- 
wise the  cup  of 
blessing  is  a  par- 
taking of  the  Blood 
of  Christ3. 


'  "  The  opposition  of  controversy,  whilst  it 
led  the  orthodox  to  assert  an  actual  presence 
of  the  incarnate  Christ  under  the  sacramental 
symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  made  them  charge 
their  adversaries  with  holding  the  Sacraments 
to  be  only  signs. . . .  And  this  may  account  for 
the  pointed  expression  in  our  Article,  that 
'  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign1 
&c. ...  In  denying  an  actual  communication 
of  Christ  to  the  sacred  emblems,  it  became 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  construction  of 
asserting  a  merely  commemorative  rite,  and 
thus  evacuating  the  Sacrament  of  its  holy 
burthen  of  Grace. . .  . 

"  The  relative  importance  of  the  Eucharist 
in  comparison  with  the  other  Sacraments,  and 
indeed  with  the  whole  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
Christianity  in  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  may  be  drawn  from  this  primary  notion 
of  sacramental  efficiency.  It  may  well  be 
asked,  why  this  sacred  rite  should  stand  so 
preeminent  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  ought  not  to  hold  a  principal 
station  among  the  observances  of  a  holy  life  ; 
but  it  is  the  doctrinal  supremacy  given  to  it  to 
which  I  refer  . . .  .we  may  find  an  answer  in 
the  Scholastic  theory ....  this  is  the  passion 
itself  of  Christ,  the  whole  virtue  of  his  priest- 
hood mystically  represented  and  conveyed. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ  comprehending  in  it 
the  whole  of  Christianity,  the  rite  by  which 
that  priesthood  was  especially  signified  would 
become  the  great  act  of  human  ministration, 
when  the  notion  was  once  established  of  an 
instrumental  causality  attached  to  the  u*e  of 
the  sign:'— p.  319-321. 
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Transubstantiation 
....  overthroweth 
the  nature  of  a  Sa- 
crament b, 


5  "  It  remained  then  for  later  discussion,  for 
the  restless  penetrating  spirit  of  Scholasticism, 
to  analyze,  by  the  philosophical  power  of 
language,  the  operation  of  Grace  in  the  Sacra- 
ments. The  subtile  speculations  about  matter 

and  form were    accordingly    introduced 

to  establish  and  perfect  the  theory  of  instru- 
mental efficiency  ascribed  to  the  rites  them- 
selves."— (p.  331.) "  Hence  the  use  of  the 

word  Element A  certain  matter  and  cer- 
tain form  are  thus  considered  as  indispensable 
to  a  Sacrament."  [In  a  note,]  "  Hence  the 
inquiries  in  our  Baptismal  Service,  '  With 
what  matter  was  this  child  baptized  ?'  '  With 
what  words  was  this  child  baptized  ?'  *  Because 
some  things/  it  is  said,  *  essential  to  this  Sa- 
crament may  happen  to  be  omitted  through 
haste."— (p.335,6.) ..."  The  discussion  of  such 
points  exactly  suited  the  genius  of  the  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy,  and  at  length  matured  the 
theory  of  the  Eucharist,  as  professed  in  the 
Latin  Church  under  the  name  of  Transubstan- 
tiation."—p.  338. 


and  hath  given  rise 
to  many  supersti- 
tions c. 


e  "  Had  transubstantiation  ....  remained 
as  a  simple  opinion,  there  might  have  been  no 
harm  in  it.  It  is  the  enforcing  it  as  a  real 
fact  of  religion,  as  a  primary  indispensable 
truth  concerning  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence, 
that  has  thrown  a  just  scandal  on  the  tenet." 
— Observ.  p.  15. 


The  Body  of  Christ 
is  given d,  taken, 
and  eaten,  in  the 
Supper,  only  after 
an  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner. 


d  "  Here  (in  "  the  questionings  of  the  Ninth 
century  on  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Eucharist,")  the  original  Platonism  of  the 
Church  ruled  the  case.  A  Real  Presence  was 
asserted." (p.  72.)  "  Ratramn  distinctly  asserts 
a  real  presence,  though  he  does  not  admit  a 
presence  of  the  crucified  body  of  Christ  in  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine.  ...  It  is  a  real  and 
true  presence  that  he  asserts;  the  virtue  of 
Christ  acting  in  the  way  of  efficacious  assist- 
ance to  the  receiver  of  the  Sacrament.  The 
Church  of  England  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments, 
it  is  well  known,  is  founded  on  the  views  given 
by  this  author.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  &c." — 
p.  320. 
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It  is  right,  in  conclusion,  to  add  the  positive  statements 
with  which  Dr.  Hampden  sums  up  his  Bampton  Lectures. 

"But  however  successfully  I  may  have  established  the  de- 
sired conclusion;  there  may,  I  fear,  remain  in  some  minds, — 
where  there  has  existed  an  indiscriminate  veneration  of  the  names 
and  terms  attached  to  Christianity,  as  of  parts  of  the  holy  reli- 
gion itself, — a  painful  impression  of  mistrust;  .  .  .  that,  either  the 
argument  must  be  erroneous,  or  they  have  followed  cunningle 
devised  fables — the  imaginations  of  vthe  sophistical  wisdom  of 
this  world — as  the  Gospel  of  Truth.  For  the  sake  of  such  per- 
sons, I  would  once  more  call  attention  to  the  divine  part  of 
Christianity,  as  entirely  distinct  from  its  episodic  additions.  What- 
ever may  have  been  .  .  .  the  speculations  of  false  Philosophy  on  the 
facts  of  Christianity ;  those  facts  themselves  are  not  touched  .  .  . 
These  facts  form  part  of  the  great  History  of  mankind:  they 
account  for  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  world;  and 
we*  cannot  deny  them  without  involving  ourselves  in  universal 
scepticism.  There  can  be  no  rational  doubt;  that  man  is  in  a 
degraded,  disadvantageous  condition — that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  in  the  mercy  of  God  to  produce  a  restoration  of 
man,—  that  He  brought  Life  and  Immort&lity  to  light  by  his  coming, 
that  He  died  on  the  cross  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our 
justificatipintrthat  the  Holy  Ghost  came  by  his  promise  to  abide 
with  his  ChujaQJ|,#iniraculously  assisting  the  Apostles  in  the  first 
institution ;bf  :i£un<l  $ver  since  tjiat  period,  interceding  with  the 
hearts  of  believers.  These,  and  other  truths  connected  with  them, 
are  not  collected  merely  from  texts  or  sentences  of  Scripture  ;  they 
are  p&rts  of  its  records,  infinite  theories  may  be  raised  upon 
them ;  but  these  theories,  whether  true  or  false,  leave  the  facts 
where  they  were.  There  is  enough  in  them  to  warm  and  comfort 
the  heart,  though  we  had  assurance  of  nothing  more."  p.  389-391. 


Dr.  Ifampden  distinctly  disavows  being  a  Socinian,  and 
avows *IvUifBfel£  a  believer  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  it  is  our 
duty  in  his  sense  to  believe  him  ;  but  in  this  and  other  con- 
fessions of  his  faith,  there  is  nothing  to  which  even  a 
Socinian  might  not,  in  his  own  sense,  subscribe,  while  Dr. 
Hampden  attacks  those  points  in  the  Creed  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  which  are  the  especial  stay  against  Soci- 
nianism.  His  theories  are  the  parents  of  Socinianism  :  may 
God  continue  to  preserve  him  from  it. 


; 


